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OF MOROCCO. 


By FREDERICK A. OBER 


Far be it from a Giaour, from one who has 
obtained only a passing glimpse of the Oriental 
female, to assume a knowledge he does not pos- 
sess of her inner life. Into the gymnasium, into 
the holies of holies devoted to herself, he has 
never penetrated. He is moved to this frank 
confession because so many, having seen the outer 
husks that enwrap this kernel of Mohammedan- 
ism, have assumed that they have seen all, and 
thus convey erroneous impressions. 

Even those favored few who have been vouch- 
safed entrance into the harems of Cairo, of Con- 
stantinopic, have never seen the real heart of the 
harem. They have been received in the reception 
room, have conversed (through an interpreter ) 
With a group of veiled, mysterious ocalisques, 
with whom they have exchanged superficial 
views as to their respective costumes ; have ad- 
mired their jewelry, their embroideries, their 
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childlike pee 
the door by 


then they have been shown 
jealous and watchful eunuch 
who ushered them in. 

When rigid custom dictates that even the hus- 
band of a hostess shall never see her lady callers, 
and that, should the visit be prolonged from day- 
light till dark—as it frequently is—on no account 
shall he show himself, it may be inferred that 
the foreigner has almost no opportunity for see- 
ing the fair one in the bosom of her family. 

The Koran says: ‘‘A woman’s veil shall be 
the sign of her virtue and a guard against the 
talk of the world.’’ But this dictum must be 
taken with a grain of salt. In the first place, 
the poor people will tell you that such a law was 
made only for the rich, and not for poor women, 
whose duties absolutely prevent them from wear- 
ing the veil, or concealing shroud of any sort. 
Again, the Turkish ladies of the better classes 
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evade the law, while complying with the letter 
of it, by wearing the ‘‘ yashmak,’’ which is quite 
transparent, and reveals (particularly suggests ) 
far more than it conceals. 

In dealing, then, with this subject, we must 
assume that there are at least two classes of fe- 
males within the scope of this article, and that 
the truly representative one is she of the higher 
walk of life, who, at whatever inconvenience to 
herself, is the real conservator of Oriental cus- 
tom. To the nomadic Arab, the Bedouin, his 
wife appeals neither as companion nor mistress. 
She is regarded merely as a slave, a victim of his 
passions when young and good-looking ; the sub- 
ject of abuse and neglect 
when old and faded. Mar- 
ried at an carly age, say 
from thirteen to fifteen, at 
twenty she is wrinkled and 
worn. 







Even her own con- 
sent is not obtained to the 
marriage, 

The this 
consists of one article only 
—a strip of coarse wool- 
en 


dress of sort 


material, which is 


wound — dexterously 
around the body, leay- 
ing the neck, part of 
the and 
calves exposed. This 
garment is 
somehow fastened with 
pins, and by a girdle 


bosom, arms 


primitive 
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around the waist, above 
which its folds 
furnish a sort of pocket, 
which is the receptacle 
of all loose articles gath- 


loose 


ered by its wearer in 
her jaunts. To sucha 
woman the veiled con- 
dition of her more fa- 
vored sisters must ap- 
peal, as it does to all 
foreigners, as 
thing 
ulous. 

The province of Mo- 
rocco, the last remain- 


some- 


supremely ridic- 


ingto Mohammedanism 
of the original Barbary 
States, still ruled over 
by a sultan and main- 
taining the religion of 
the Prophet in all strict- 
ness, offers a promising field for study and ob- 
servation, One need not penetrate beyond the 
coast city of Tangiers to see Moorish females 
draped from head to heel, or to find mosques to 
enter which would cost the life of the infidel 
offender. In Algiers as well, despite the sixty 
years of French possession, the Arab female’s 
sanctity is as strictly guarded, though their 
mosques may be entered by Christians who will 
thrust their shoes from off their feet. 

In that recently acquired province of Tunis 
the women are more closely guarded than in 
Constantinople, in which latter city they gener- 
ally have the privilege of driving out to make 

their the 
bazaars and of visiting 
each other, under certain 


purchases at 


“ restrictions. 
But throughout 
North Africa a 
Moorish lady of 
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the higher rank glides 
past close to the walls, 
like a sheeted ghost, so 
closely veiled that but 
a single eve is visible. 
She is as }¢ alously 
watched also, as in 
Mecca or Cairo; and if 
perchance she meet a 
foreigner, she turns 
aside as from a_pesti- 
lence. Not that she 
consults her own ineli- 
nations in this instance, 
but her safety ; for her 
husband, brother, or 
nearest relation would 
resent even a chance 
encounter with the 
Giaour to the extent 
of using his sword upon 
the latter, and perhaps 
the bow-string upon the 
hapless woman. 

The Koran, although 
like the Bible a product 
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of man’s genius, written 
without consideration 
of woman, save as an 
inferior Leingy«loes not 
prescribe this enshroud- 
ing of the person in 
wraps and mufflers ; it 
is a later development, 
the outcome of man’s 
jealousy and finally 
erystallized into immu- 
table custom. Still, it 
is now a custom and a 
fashion, and the higher 
the rank the more rigid- 
ly enforced—that when 
& Woman appears before 
a stranger, only a part 
of the face shall be ex- 
posed, Her father, her 
brothers, her sons, neph- 
ews, uncles, and per- 
haps her slaves, are the 
only males who ean law- 
fully gaze upon her un- 
veiled face. Observing 
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this law, she may freely move about—as freely 
as her muffled condition will permit—and go 
abroad during daylight, or at night-time up to 
midnight, if attended by escort of slave, eunuch, 
or children. Although, under prescribed restric- 
tions, she may appear veiled before a judge or 
kadi, or may visit a friend in affliction, yet she 
may not, if a widow and woman of property, 
have the manager 
managers of her estates. As a consequence, 


direct intercourse with or 
many a helpless woman is robbed, many a 
widow reduced to beggary. 

The elemental costume of the Arab wom- 
an consists of a shirt and a pair of trou- 
sers, the former worn outside and of varying 
length, and a kerchief for the head. There 
may be many a variant, much elaboration 
and adornment ; stockings may or may not 
be worn, a profusion of jewelry always, 
such as necklaces, bracelets and tinkling 
anklets ; the kerchief may be replaced by 
a cap, and around the waist a rich girdle 
drawn. 


But, whatever may be worn in- 
doors, whenever the Moorish lady ‘‘ takes 
her walks abroad,’’ she is completely en- 
veloped in the ‘‘haik’’ or the ‘‘ schele,”’ 
the former an adaptation of the ‘‘ burnous”’ 
worn by the men, and the latter a shawl 
and cloak all in one, something like the 
Spanish mantilla. Thus clad, the ladies 
are not objects of grace or of beauty, for 
they waddle when they walk, they are un- 
certain in their gait, and they really resem- 
ble, more than anything else in the world, 
an ambulatory pillow or bolster, of gigantic 
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and ungainly proportions. 
But ‘our 
sometimes, like our judg- 
ments, blind,’’ 


very eyes are 
and if per- 
we should be dis- 
posed to criticise this su- 


chance, 


perfluity of garments, they 
might retort that it was 
much better than to appear, 
as many of our own ladies 
do, at times, décolleté. 

The and un- 
varying style of their dress, 
unchanged through all the 
centuries, give them little 
opportunity for gossip  re- 
specting their costumes ; 
and, in fact, most of them 
are restricted for gossip of 


Salmeness 


any sort to the one day 

in the week when they as- 
semble about the tombs of their ancestors in the 
picturesque cemeteries. This simplicity of garb 
inasmuch as the Arab or 


Moorish woman is a stranger to darning and the 


has also its advantages, 


mending of gloves, while ‘* washing-day ’’ has no 
terrors, because the linen is daily washed and 
laid away carefully folded, without ironing. And, 
owing to the mildness of the climate, and the 
semi-seclusion in which they dwell, their chil- 
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dren run about naked, or clad in simple shirts, 
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up to an advanced period of their tender years. 


‘* There are few nations on earth,’’ says a re- 


cent traveler in Africa, 
‘* who concede to wom- 
an so low a position in 
relation to man as the 
Arab. The reason of 
this must be looked for 
in their low degree of 
culture, and still more 
in their religious faith. 
Wherever 


has penetrated, wom- 


Islamism 


an’s position has been 
lowered—in Persia, In- 
dia, Asia Minor, Spain 
and Africa. They have 
been treated with in- 
difference, with indig- 
nities, for one thousand 
two hundred years, and 
even under’ French 
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rule, in Algiers, there has been no 
amelioration of the treatment of wom- 
en by the native Arabs and Berbers.”’ 

Notwithstanding, the more intelligent 
of the women themselves protest that 
they are satisfied with their mode of 
life, and that their husbands are uni- 
formly kind ; still, there is the harem— 
that relic of the dark ages and of early 
Mohammedanism. That every Arab or 
native Moor does not indulge himself in 
the possession of a harem is owing only 
to his disability to do so. Only the 
very wealthy in the towns and cities 
and the nomadic Bedouins of the coun- 
try regions can afford to have a plu- 
rality of wives. The former are the 
envied of all their less fortunate neigh- 
bors ; the latter get more than the worth 
or original cost of their wives out of 
their labors. With the rich, marriage 
is a fatiguing and expensive rite, and 
the wonder is that more are not de- 
ierred from it than adopt it. In Tunis, 
and in other parts where sensuality takes 
the place of pure love, the bride is sub- 
jected to a process of artificial fattening 
until she attains to most enormous pro- 
This pre-nuptial stuffing, 
with kusskussu, horse livers and the flesh 


portions. 


of tender puppies, is one adopted from 
the Jews of this province, who in former 
times were compelled to pander to the 


depraved tastes and jaded appetites of Turkish 
beys and others in authority over these oppressed 


people. 
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A departure from the 
prevailing costume is 
also noted in that of 
the Tunisian Jewesses, 
who wear skin-fitting 
tights of white cotton 
and a loose silk che- 
mise, which suggest 
and nearly always show 
every curve and con- 
tour of limbs and body. 
Face and hands are 
uncovered, cheeks and 
lips painted a_ bright 
vermilion, and the nails 
and finger-tips stained 
with henna. 

Paints and powders 
are used inordinately 
by the Moorish wom- 
en, as well as perfumes, 
such as attar of roses, 
sandal-wood, ete. Hen- 
na is the choice cos- 
metic, and is applied to 
the soles of the feet, 


palms of the hands and the finger-nails. The 
ladies of the harem have the henna paste care- 
fully bound like a poultice against the soles of 
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the feet and the toes, 
the victim lying on her 
back while the opera- 
tion is performed, and 
forbidden to move dur- 
ing three consecutive 
nights. The stain thus 
acquired, of a dark red 
or orange color, re- 
mains indelible for a 
month, when the pro- 
cess is repeated. Only 
the beauties, the belles 
of the harem, subject 
themselves to this 
beautifying process ; 
but the elderly ladies 
and the children use 
the henna ointment 
freely on the hands and 
feet. As a_beautifier 
it must only touch the 
parts mentioned, and 
a smudge anywhere 
else is considered as a 
blemish. 


To say that the education of Moorish females is 
neglected does not half state the truth. A know!l- 
edge of elemental forms only is taught. They are 
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instructed in the Koran when children, and if 
perchance e one of them learns to write as well as 
It will 
be remembered that the second caliph and sue- 
cessor to Mohammed, called Omar the Wise, was 
the same dogmatic donkey who commanded his 
general in Egypt, respecting the famous Alexan- 
drian library : 


read, she is looked upon as a prodigy. 


If the Greek writings 
agree with the Koran, they are useless and need 
not be preserved ; and if they do not agree, let 
them be destroyed.’’ And, as in the time of the 
Apostate, to khow the Koran or a portion of it 
by heart is considered a liberal education. 
Mohammed may have rescued his countrymen 
from the worship of idols; he incited them to 
conquest and inculeated blind belief in fate ; but 
if they were plunged more deeply in ignorance 
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than his present followers, they must have ap- 
proached the level of the prehistoric cave-dwell- 
ers. All met 


and superstiti 
hensible to 


is well as women, are fatalists, 
us to a degree perfectly incompre- 
Christian. They believe in signs 
and omens, charms and magic; nor is the 
of the Faithful, the wretched Sul- 
exempt from fear of devils and 
evil spirits. He believes, with his subjects, that 
if fate—kisn has ordained a thing, no human 
effort can avert it. Would to God that kismet 
is removal from Europe ! 
t has been pointed out that the 
children and the women suffer 
from a lack of educational facilities, many 
‘learned’? Arabs have insisted that American 
and European children are victims of over-edu- 


present Calip! 
tan of Turkey 


might ordain 
Still, whil 


Mohammedan 
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cation—a truth we must sadly admit. To read 
the Koran in chorus, to write and cipher a little 
on the bleached shoulder blades of sheep and 
camels, however, is not likely to send so many 
youthful minds to the insane asylum as the 
cramming process which our own youth have to 
undergo. Lunatics this are un- 
known ; lunatics from any cause are rare; and 
this may be owing to the lack of schools or lack 
of lawyers, which are 


from cause 


non - existent. 
Good physicians are as rare as members of the 
legal profession, and a converted Mohammedan 
once frankly admitted : ‘‘ 1 am induced to think 
that in the majority of cases our dead have not 
succumbed to the disease, but 


likewise 


have been sacri- 
ficed to the barbarous treatment to which they 
were subjected. In all 
disease we are unfortunately exposed to the most 
ignorant quacks and mountebanks. 
tion rules supreme. 


cases of sickness and 


Supersti- 
In cases of sickness, of be- 
trothal, of pregnaney—on all possible occasions 
—the help of female prophets is called in. They 
are required to know and to tell if the disease 
can be cured, and how long it is to last; if the 
betrothal is to be a happy one; whether the 
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child will be a boy or a girl, and so on.” 
The same writer, a lady, while living in 
her father’s harem, was taken suddenly ill 
with typhoid fever, and as a last resort a 
European doctor was called, while she was 
delirious and ‘The doctor, 
who was well acquainted with Arab cus- 
toms, insisted upon being allowed to feel my 
pulse, which demand was granted by my 
But when 
he required to see my tongue, the chief 
of the eunuchs in attendance, aghast with 
horror, flatly refused this unheard-of de- 
mand, so that the doctor withdrew quite 
furious, without any- 
thing.’’ Persons afflicted with cholera or 
small-pox are not only allowed to eat what- 
ever they may wish, but against the spread 


unconscious. 


aunt after long consideration. 


having prescribed 


of their disease no preventive is attempted. 
They are freely visited and handled ; and it 
is this gross ignorance, and firm belief in 
kismet, that causes the spread of those dread 
diseases from the pilgrims to Mecca, who 
disseminate them throughout Africa, Asia 
and Oriental Europe. 

Such portion of their time as is not given 
to prayers—five in number during the day 
—the ladies of the harems spend at the bath, 
in eating sweetmeats, drinking sherbet and 
Most of the 
Turkish ladies, in addition to using the hen- 
na, encircle the eyes with ‘‘ kohl,’’ darken the 
brows and tint the eyelids. Thus the toilette con- 
sumes a goodly fraction of their waking hours. 
They firmly believe in the evil eye, using as anti- 
dotes amulets sprinkled with holy water, tur- 
quoises, pearls and written charms. If any one 
has doubts as to the existence of this belief amongst 
the Moorish ladies, let him point a camera to- 
ward a group of them, as they are found sit- 
ting around the tombs. Even the peep hole left 
in the haik for observation of external objects, 
will be closed, and there will occur a visible 
shrinking of the shoulders, evincing extreme 
consternation. At the same time let the pho- 
tographer beware lest some male relative of the 
woman be prowling near, for he will certainly 
attempt reprisals with a long, savage-looking 
knife as instrument of vengeance. One might 
the statement that the ladies of 
high social standing will not be photographed, 
the fact that thousands of photographs of Moorish 
women have been taken by the French, and that 
we ourselves have drawn upon sun pictures for 
our illustrative material. 


coffee, and smoking cigarettes. 


urge, against 
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ALBERT BIERSTADT’S CASTLE. 


RUINS OF 

} a TLudson has been called the Rhine 

of America, and there are many features of resem- 
blance between the two rivers which render the 
The Rhine at- 
Both : 
sume a variety of aspects in their majestic course 
to the sea 
tween undulating hills, and again winding rap- 


comparison not mereiy fanciful. 


tracts tourists: so does the Hudson. 


1s- 
sometimes flowing tranquilly be- 


idly through nfountain fastnesses, 

The part of the Rhine most celebrated and ad- 
mired, the most interesting to the historian and 
inspiring to the poet, is that which flows through 
the dark chaos of voleanic mounds, from Koenigs- 
winter to Bingen, which the Romans called Alpes 
des Cattes. The part of the Hudson of which the 
same can be said with equal truth is that which 
traverses the lofty chain of wooded hills, from 
Newburgh to Peekskill, which 
named the ‘‘ Highlands.”’ 

The Rhine is associated with many legends ; 
the Hudson has its legends also. - The Rhine is 
bordered with ruined castles ; the Hudson with 
castles that are not in ruins. And, as the ancient 
the former like 
eternal monuments of the dark dramas that have 


our ancestors 


structures upon river remain 
been ena ted within their walls, so the mode rm 
edifices upon the latter stand as mute witnesses 
of many a recent drama in which joy and sor- 
row, ambition and disappointment have played 
contrasting parts. Indeed, there is a romantic 
story connected with every castle on the Hud- 
son. 


A half-hour’s sail up the river from New York 
brings the tourist in view of the battlemented 
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keep and tower of Fonthill, rising above 
the treetops on the summit of Mount St. 
Vineent The castle is built of stone, in 
imitation of the Norman-Gothic struct- 
ures the Middle Ages, and lacks but 
the moat and the drawbridge to present 
a perfect picture of an old feudal strong- 
hold. In all other respects it is the most 
complete reproduction of a medieval 
castle that can be found in this country. 

Fonthill was erected by Edwin For- 
rest, the great tragedian, when he was in 
the zenith of his fame, and was intended 
for tl happy retreat of his declining 
years. It was destined, however, to be 
intimately associated with the domestic 
tragedy that broke up his home and 
embittered the last days of his life. The 


us clivorce suit is too well known 
but it is 
ts which led up to it were de- 


story of his fa 


to bear repetition ; not so well known 
that the inci 
veloped whil was engaged in laying out his 

and building his beautiful 
Fonthill. While absorbed in 


ipied a handsome stone cottage 


extensive grounds 
Norman castle at 
this work he 
that is still st 
to a certain extent, 
It is said that she did not look with favor upon 
her husband's plans for the future. She was of 
a lively, social disposition, fond of entertaining 
she drew around her by her 
Mr. Forrest was quiet and re- 
served, caring little 


unding on the grounds, and was, 
living apart from his wife. 


the many fri 
charms ; while 
for home company outside 
of a few intimate friewds and his own immediate 
household. The idea of spending her remaining 
days shut up within the stone walls of a feudal 
castle, with no other company than her husband, 
was altogether distasteful to Mrs, Forrest’s imag- 
ination ; so she passed the greater part of her 
New Y keeping open house, while 
Mr. Forrest stayed at Fonthill, busy with land- 
scape gardeners and architects. 


time in ork, 


At last the castle was finished, and prepara- 
tions were completed for moving into it, when 
ume that led to the ruin of their 
feated in his divorcee suit, Mr. 
much chagrined to contemplate 


the discovery 

happiness. De 
Forrest was too 
living a solitary life in a home around which his 
fancy had we dd so many dreams of domestic 
bliss. He determined to part with his estate, 
and the Sisters of Charity of the Roman Catholic 


faith having offered him $100,000 for it, he trans- 


_—— —— 
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LYNDENHURST CASTLE. 


erred the land with all the buildings upon it to 
their ownership. It is said that Mr. Forrest 
never passed a night in the home he had planned 
with so much solicitude and care. But the story 
does not end here ; it has a tragic sequel. 

George Jamieson, an actor, who was held by 
many to be responsible for the domestic infelici- 
ties of the Forrests, met with a horrible death 
many vears afterward under the very walls of 
the castle that had been built by the man he is 
said to have wronged. He was walking down 
the tracks of the Hudson River Railroad one 
night, to take a train at the Mount St. Vincent 
station for New York, when he was struck by 
the engine of an express and instantly killed. 

Fonthill Castle is at present occupied by an 
aged prelate of the Roman Catholic Church: The 
tight Rev. Monsignor Bernard O’ Reilly, Pro- 
thonotary Apostolic of the Papal Court, the au- 
thor of the Lives of Popes Pius IX., and Leo 
XIII., and other scholarly works, is spending the 
evening of his days in this quiet, beautiful re- 
treat. 

Further up the river, on the brow of a hill 
north of Yonkers, a great, square tower of brown 
stone, crowned with an embrasured parapet, rises 
above a mass of dense foliage. It is part of the 
castle belonging to the heirs of the late C. H. Lil- 
ienthal, the millionaire tobacco merchant, and 
the estate upon which it stands is extensive and 
beautiful. The grounds are laid out like a park, 
and at every turn of the graveled roads which 
wind through them, a striking piece of statuary 
—the work of some famous sculptor—is revealed. 


Everything about the place is 
suggestive of serenity and hap- 
piness; yet the stately tower 
that overlooks the scene has 
been the silent witness of a ro- 
mance as sad as any that the 
imagination of a poet could 
invent. 

Among the Lilienthal heirs 
was a lovely young girl, gifted 
with a brilliant mind, but sin- 
gularly innocent of the ways 
of the world. Romantic by 
nature, the very scenes in which 
she moved and the castle in 
which she lived disposed her to 
indulge in day-dreams. When 
a girl with such a temperament 
falls in love, her imagination is 
sure to endow the object of her 
affections with every noble qual- 
ity. It proved so in this case. 
A handsome adventurer, representing himself to 
be the son of an English nobleman, appeared 
upon the scene and paid his addresses to the 
young heiress. To a few superficial accomplish- 
ments he added an affected elegance of manners 
and an insinuating grace that charmed her fancy 
and completely won her heart. 

It was in vain that her friends warned her 
against the man. She would believe no evil of 
him, for in her eyes he was not only a nobleman 
by birth, but by nature. Finally, finding that 
she could not overcome the objections of her 
friends, she eloped with him. Not long after- 
ward came the terrible revelation of his true 
character. When she discovered that her trust- 
ing nature had been imposed upon—that the 
man she had married was a bigamist, and, more- 
over, that he was not a nobleman, but a notori- 
ous scoundrel, she quietly left him and returned 
heartbroken to the castle that had sheltered her 
in happier days. Subsequently she obtained a 
divorce from the man, who is now serving a long 
term in prison for his crimes. 

Greystone, the historic castle in which the late 
Samuel J. Tilden spent the declining years of his 
life, also has its story of misfortune. It was 
built by John T. Waring, a wealthy hat manu- 
facturer of Yonkers, who spent the greater part of 
his fortune on the property. sefore erecting his 
palace of stone, he was uniformly successful in 
all his enterprises, He was one of the largest 
hat manufacturers in the country, and was re- 


puted’ to be many times a millionaire. On 
moving into the castle, he set up an establish- 
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ment the magnificence of which recalled to mind 
the pomp and splendor of feudal times. He 
maintained a large retinue of servants, and gave 
entertainments that were the wonder of all the 
country but, within a 
fortunes began to gather round him. 

If he had not had his great castle to main- 
tain he might have weathered the storm. The 
large sum that was tied up in the property, to- 
gether with the enormous expenditures that such 
an establishment demanded, precipitated his 
ruin. Then Mr. Tilden came forward and 
bought the place for about one-sixth of its orig- 
inal cost. Strange as it may seem, no sooner 
had Mr. Waring abandoned his castle 
than fortune began once more to smile upon 
him. He started manufacturing hats again on 
a limited scale, and gradually 


round : few vears, mis- 


home 
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CASTLES 5OL 
for fabulous prices. 
quest that 

within his gras 


and were in such eager re- 
fortune to 
Possessed by the love of lux- 
is so characteristic of the 
ent, it was only natural that he 


mense seemed he 
ury and dis that 
artistic temp 
should strivé 
the great n 


nulate the manner of living of 
il painters who basked in the 
favor of courts and maintained establishments 
that were the 
In 
He was lavis 
tained with regal 
ambition to render 
and beautiful 


vy of princes. 
his castle he realized this life for a time. 
his expenditures and_ enter- 
As it 
his home a museum of rare 


magnificence. was his 


objects, he made frequent trips 
abroad in search of costly works of art with 
which to 


he always returned with a store of antique furni- 


adorn it; and from these excursions 





increased his business until 
he regained a large part of the 
fortune he had lost. 

Of all the Hudson River 
castles only one is aruin. It 
stands on a hillside between 
Irvington and Tarrytown, and 
was formerly the abode of 
Albert Bierstadt, the artist, 
whose large paintings of na- 


her grandest aspects 





ture in 
were at one time in such great 
demand. 


The immense foundations 
of the building can still be 
seen, occupying the whole 


length and breadth of an arti- 
ficial plateau, but of its super- 
structure not stone re- 
mains standing upon another. 

A broad flight of steps, leading down into a 


labyrinth of subterranean vaults and passages, 


one 


is all that remains of the once noble edifice, 
the other portions of which present a_ pic- 
ture of desolation that is heightened by the 


nature to hide the crumbling stones 
The 
still 
The winding avenue lead- 


efforts of 
beneath a luxuriant growth of verdure. 
grounds surrounding the ruin present a 
gloomier appearance, 
ing to the entrance is broken by ruts and _fis- 
sures ; the once stately trees are marred by many 


a dead and broken limb, and the lawn, which 
formerly sloped westward to the highway like a 
tranquil sea of green, is overgrown with rank 
weeds and coarse grasses, 

Albert Bierstadt built his castle in 1866, when 
he was in the height of his fame and prosperity. 


His pictures of mountain scenery were selling 
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ST CASTLE, 


ture, exquisitely wowen tapestries and hangings, 
statuary of great value, and many 

wondrous workmanship. For a 
expended the greater part of his 


paintings and 
little curios 
long time he 


large income this way, until his castle became 
a veritable treasure house of art, representing the 
bulk of his fortune. Then, on one unfortunate 
night, it burned to the ground with all that it 


vas blotted out from the land- 
though it 


contained. 


had been a 


Scape as efiectually as 
cloud cast] ssipated by the wind.  Bierstadt 
never atten Lto rebuild it, partly because he 


had not t heart for the undertaking, and 
partly becaus had not the means. 

A castl t presents an imposing appearance 
from the H stands on the Lyndenhurst 


estate, the 
Irvington. 


ntry seat of the Gould family in 
s constructed of blue and white 
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stone, and has a great, 
square tower at its seule 
ern end, that rises to a height of one hundred feet 
from the ground. Its ivy mantled walls appear 
suddenly to the tourist through a vista in the 
surrounding trees, and he must be insensible in- 
deed to all that renders travel interesting if he 
does not straightway make inquiries as to its 
history. 

A part of the present edifice was built in 1840 
by General William Paulding, a brother of James 
K. Paulding, the distinguished author and Secre- 
tary of the Navy under President Van Buren. 
At his death the place came into the possession 
of his son, Philip R. Paulding, who sold it in 
1864 to Mr. George Merritt, a gentleman of large 
fortune, who up to that time had been living 
handsomely, but well within his means, on a 
fine estate in 
settled upon his new estate then he abandoned 
his conservatism and gave free rein to the most 


Tarrytown. but no sooner had he 


extravagant ideas, 

Ambitious to own the most beautiful country 
seat in America, he remodeled and enlarged the 
old Paulding mansion to its present dimensions, 
and built the tall tower at its southern end. 
He next turned his attention to the grounds. 
The greater part of the land consisted of hills 
and ravines, lving in a wild state of nature, and 
swampy meadows overgrown with bushes and 
brambles. <A large force of workmen was re- 
quired to change this wilderness into a park. 
About twenty acres were laid out in’ lawns ; 
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the ravines and_ hills 
were rendered pictur- 
esque by the art of the 
landscape gardener ; the 
finest and rarest vari- 
eties of trees and shrubs 
were planted, besides 
gardens for the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables, fruit 
and flowers. While this 
work was in progress, 
five charming cottages, 
an immense stable, and 
a greenhouse, four hun- 
dred feet long and eighty 
feet wide, with a great 
dome rising to a height 
of eighty feet from its 
centre, were being 
erected. 

When Mr. Merritt died, in 1873, the estate was 
considered the handsomest on the Hudson, but 
it had cost him his fortune to render it so. It 
was found he had left his heirs scarcely a dol- 
lar apart from his country seat. The place lay 
in comparative neglect for several years, and 
then was purchased by the late Jay Gould for a 
sum representing but a small fraction of its cost 
to Mr. Merritt. 

On a hill overlooking the historic village of 
Tarrytown rise the grim battlements and massive 
keep of the famous castle known to the residents 
along the Hudson as ‘‘ Herrick’s Folly.’’ It was 
built by John J. Herrick, a wealthy produce 
merchant, forty years ago, and has an ample 
record of misfortune. An evil genius hovers 
round its huge gray towers. It has had a great 
many owners, all of whom have left its spacious 
halls and galleries ruined men. 

Mr. Herrick was a man of large fortune when 
he first conceived the idea of erecting this mam- 
moth structure. While it was building, all the 
architects, save the one who had designed it, de- 
clared its successful completion to be an archi- 
tectural impossibility. Their ominous predic- 
tions, however, had no influence with Mr. Her- 
rick. Bent upon realizing the life of a medieval 
baron, as far as modern social conditions would 
permit, he determined that his family seat should 
be at once a palace and a fortress ; a luxurious 
abode for his comfort, and an imperishable mon- 
ument to his pride. 
ruin. 


This ambition proved his 


As month by month the stately edifice grew, 


the fortune of its owner gradually dwindled 
away, his gold assuming the form of stone. 
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When Mr. Herrick took possession of his castle 
it was still unfinished, vet all his vast wealth 
had been expended in its construction. He 


cupied a part of the great building for a time, 
and then was obliged to abandon it, a 
heartbroken 

Its next owner was a Mr. Mitchell, who lived 
there in state for some time, and made alterations 
and improvements of a substantial character. 
But he also lost his fortune while dwelling in the 
unlucky castle, and for many years thereafter it 


ruined, 
man. 


was without a tenant. It was during this period 
that vague rumors were whispered about that the 
deserted structure was a haunted place. These 
rumors gradually assumed definite forms. 

There is the tale attributed to a former house- 
keeper, that, in one of her nightly tours of the 
castle, she entered an apartment opening on one 
of the galleries, 
The furniture was fantastic in design ; 
reflections wavered in the mirrors, and 
An 
dread took possession of her, and she made a 
quick retreat. 
lently followed her return to the gallery, through 
which she fled, terror-stricken. From that time 
until the present day the ‘‘lost room,”’ as it is 
called, has been searched for in vain. 


which seemed strange to her. 
ghostly 
the air 
seemed heavy and oppressive. indefinable 


The noise of a door closed vio- 


The experience of two teachers connected with 
a young ladies’ seminary that now occupies the 
premises may also be cited as proof that the cas- 
tle is even at present enveloped in all the mys- 
tery that such a structure should possess. The 
two young women were sitting, one evening «ur- 


ing the Christmas va- 
eation, in the high, 
vaulted apartment call- 
ed the music room. 
The weather was _ bit- 
terly cold, and the 
graveled driveways 


the 
frozen 


winding through 
grounds 


hard. 


were 


Presently they heard 
the grinding of whecls 
and the clatter of hoofs 
upon the broken stones 


outside. It seemed to 


the listening women 
that the equipage drew 
up to the main en- 
trance of the castle, 
and there stopped. As 
guests were not ex- 


pected, one of them 
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went to the cloor 


come to the visitors, 


intending to give a cordial wel- 
whoever they might be, 
when, to her ar ement, she found the lriveway 
deserted. 

The third o 
William B. Hat 


mer POSsSessors, 


er of ‘‘Tlerrick’s Folly’ 

He went the way of its for- 
tering it rich to leave it in pov- 
erty. Then his brother, Mr. A. S. Hatch, of Fisk 
«& Hatch, the former great Wall Street bankers, 
bought the property 


was 


and took up his abode there. 
For the ten years of his oceupancy the ill-omened 
castle was the scene of tranquility and happiness. 
He continued to prosper in his business, spent 
his means lavishly in a royal way of living, and 
drew around him a host of friends whom he en- 
tertained in his palatial home with splendid hos- 
pitality. It seemed that the evil genius of the 
castle had at last taken flight. 

But one fatal morning Wall Street was aston- 
ished by the am 
ing firm of Fisk 


ouncement that the great bank- 
& Hatch had failed. Mr. Hateh 
lost his all in the downfall of the house, and was 
obliged to abandon his magnificent dwelling. 
The next owner of “ Herrick’s Folly’? was a 
wealthy promoter named Gunnison. He failing, 
the building passed into the hands of a Mrs. Ir- 
ving, a lady of rare culture and ability, who was 
ambitious to found a great seminary for the edu- 
cation of young ladies in this romantie old edi- 
fice. With this idea in view she spent large sums 
of money in fitting up the castle and in build- 
ing cottages on the grounds for dormitory pur- 
poses. 


But her ideas were too expansive for her 


means, and, becoming involved in financial diffi- 
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culties, she was obliged to relinquish her designs. 
The castle then came into the possession of 
Fred J. Stone, a son-in-law of the late Cyrus W. 
Field. Mr. Stone is its present owner; but it 
eannot be said that his investment has proved a 
fortunate one. Unable to sell the big structure 
to advantage, he has been obliged to rent it for 
boarding-school purposes ; and the great halls 
and chambers that in times past were the home 
of affluence and luxury are now used as dormi- 
tories and classrooms for studious young misses. 

On a picturesque promontory that juts into the 


GREYSTONE, —SAMUEL 


Hudson north of Tarrytown stands the magnifi- 
cent country house—half castle, half chateau— 
erected a few years ago by William Rockefeller, 
the Standard Oil magnate. Although the pres- 
ent structure is of too recent a date to have gath- 
ered round it associations of romantic or historic 
interest, its predecessor on the same site hada 
record that will not be readily forgotten by resi- 
dents on the Hudson, 

The Rockefeller property was originally a part 
of the great Beekman estate. It passed through 
a number of hands into the possession of William 
H. Aspinwall, one of the greatest merchants that 


America has produced. Mr. Aspinwall was born 
in New York in 1807, and was descended from a 
family which came to this country among the 
earliest settlers of New England. After having 
acquired a good education, young Aspinwall en- 
tered the house of G. G. & 8S. 8. Howland as a 
elerk, which position he occupied until 1832, 
when he was taken into partnership by the firm, 
with the understanding that he should receive 
one-fourth of the profits of the commission busi- 
ness, which then amounted to about $60,000 a 
year. It was while a member of this firm that 
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he laid the foundation of the splendid fortune he 
acquired in after years. 

With his accession of wealth Mr. Aspinwall 
became desirous of founding a great family. 
Knowing the importance of large landholdings 
to such a purpose, he purchased from a Mr. 
Bartlett an extensive tract of land north of Tar- 
rytown, which is part of the present Rockefeller 
property, and erected upon it a splendid man- 
sion. He spent immense sums of money in con- 
verting the land into a park, built fine stables 
and greenhouses, and comfortable dwellings for 


his large retinue of servants. For some years 
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ROCKEFELLER CASTLE, 


before his death his country seat was considered Rockefeller, who demolished the old building to 
the finest piece of suburban property near New make room for the great castle that now stands 
York. In his stately mansion—a huge, ram- Upon the site 

bling pile, with high Gothic windows, ornate tur- Of the castles generally included in the Rhine 
rets and fantastic towers—he entertained with group, sony situated many miles from the 
lavish hospitality such distinguished personages banks of that famous stream, and the same holds 
as Commodore Perry, Pierre Van Cortlandt, Dr. true of the castles of the Hudson, 

William: Creighton, Captain Slidell McKenzie About twel iles to the east of the latter 
and General John C. Fremont. river, surmount a wooded ridge in the little 


At this period the Aspinwalls were regarded as town of Purchase, Westchester County, stands a 
one of the foremost and wealthiest families in mammoth edi! f gray stone, with a battle- 
America. William H. Aspinwall, the head of mented tower, that has passed through many 


the house, was a veritable merchant prince. Tle vicissitudes of good angl evil fortune. The orig- 
was one of the projectors of the Panama Railroad, inal structure < erected by the late Benjamin 
and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company had Halliday, who the first line of mail stages 
been successfully organized through his efforts; across the plains | made a fortune in the en- 
so that his reputation was not merely that of a terprise. He subsequently turned his attention 
yreat merchant, but of a public benefactor as to mining, and, making a lucky investment in 
well. He lived to see the full value of what he the celebrated O Mine, added largely to his 
had accomplished demonstrated. wealth. Thi came East and bought an ex- 

With his death, however, the fortunes of the tensive tract | in Westchester County, 


family he had founded began to decline. Per- which he named the Ophir Farm, after the mine 
haps the prime reason for their loss of worldly from which he had drawn such a large prepor- 


possessions and social prominence was that the tion of his mil] 





expense of maintaining their large estate on the On the highest ground on his vast estate 
Hudson was too great even for their means. ‘* Ben’ Hallid uilt his castle, and entered 
Misfortune after misfortune overtook them, and upon a manne ' living that was at once mag- 
they were finally obliged to part with their cas- nificent and s The Halliday family oecu- 
tle home. The place remained unoceupied for pied only a part of the great building. His wife 
some time, and was then purchased by William is said to have been a remarkably handsome 
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woman, with social aspirations that were never 
realized. His sons and daughters shocked the 
little Quaker settlement at Purchase with the 
wild, free manners of the prairie. They rode 
about the country mounted on fiery mustangs, 
in buckskin hunting suits and broad sombreros 
—the girls with their long hair streaming in the 
wind—snapping their pistols at every barnyard 
fowl they passed in their mad career. In the 
fields and woods about the castle herds of deer 
and buffalo roamed, and it was whispered among 
the neighboring farmers that even bears and 
other formidable beasts had been turned loose 
by the Western nabob in the preserves he had 
set apart for hunting. 

‘‘ Ben’? Halliday had started life as a stage- 
driver on the plains on the mail routes estab- 





BELVOIR.—THE LILIENTHAL CASTLE, 


lished by Major Chorpenning. It is sald that 
he took advantage of his employer, during the 
latter’s absence in the East, and succeeded, by 
rendering the major’s mail contracts with the 
United States Government void, and afterward 
securing them for himself, in superseding him 
in the business. In this way he laid the founda- 
tions of the vast fortune he afterward acquired. 
If this story is true, ‘‘ Ben’? Halliday’s treach- 
ery met with a deserved retribution. 

He had not enjoyed his splendid estate in 
Westchester long before misfortunes began to 
gather round him. Unlucky speculations in 
mines and innumerable law suits soon swal- 
lowed up his entire means, and the Ophir Farm 
was offered for sale. It was purchased by John 
Roach, the great ship-builder, who greatly beau- 
tified the property and made many improve- 


ments in the castle. After leaving their mag- 
nificent home, the Hallidays seem to have been 
pursued by an evil destiny. First Mrs. Halli- 
day died, and was buried in the little gothic 
chapel she had caused to be erected for private 
worship on the Ophir Farm. Then one by one 
the other members of the family passed away 
under circumstances of a more or less distressing 
nature, until, finally, only the eldest son was 
left. 

One stormy winter night the old lodge keeper 
of the Ophir Farm, who had been in the employ 
of ‘* Ben’? Halliday, and was now a retainer in 
the service of John Roach, was sitting by the fire 
in the parlor of the gatehouse, when he heard a 
knock at the front door. On opening it a shab- 
bily dressed young man, unshaven and ema- 
ciated, staggered into 
the room, and_=ad- 
vanced with  out- 
stretched hands _ to- 
ward the fire. It was 
‘*Ben’’ Halliday’s 
eldest son, once the 


-——— — 


heir to millions, now 
a homeless vagrant. 
He told the old lodge- 
keeper a pitiful story of 
his downfall through 
(dissipation, and asked 
to be sheltered for the 
night. The faithful 
servant set before him 
a hot supper, which he 
devoured ravenously, 
and then lodged him 
in his own comforta- 
ble bedroom. The fol- 
lowing morning he furnished him with money 
and bade him Godspeed on his journey. The 
young man died in poverty not long afterward. 

While John Roach occupied the Ophir Farm, 
many distinguished statesmen were entertained 
at the castle, for Mr. Roach’s close affiliations 
with the Navy Department brought him into 
friendly relations with the most prominent legis- 
lators in the country. 

On one occasion President Grant was a guest 
of the famous ship-builder, and the story is told 
of how the military hero won a lot of money 


from his host in a memorable game of poker, 
played in a room high up in the great square 
tower. The election of Grover Cleveland to the 
Presidency, in 1884, resulted in the ruin of Mr. 
Roach. William C. Whitney, the new Secretary 
of the Navy, inaugurated a new policy in the 
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administration of naval affairs, which proved 
very disastrous to the naval contractor, who had 
been favored by former secretaries. John Roach 
lost his entire fortune and died of a broken heart. 

The present owner of the Ophir Farm is the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York 
Tribune, and ex-United States Minister to France. 
But even Mr. Reid’s possession of the ill-omened 
castle has not been altogether fortunate. After 
expending $1,000,000 in adorning its interior it 
caught fire, just as he was preparing to move 
into it, and was partially destroyed. It 
hat it cost him an additional $1,000,000 to re- 
build it. 


is said 


ANNETTE. 
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From the foregoing instances it would seem 
that one of the surest ways to court misfortune 
in this land of equality aad freedom is to at- 
uct the unequality and feudal- 
lhe spirit that prompts men to 
un-American. <A castle is 
a semi-barbarous 
f seigneurs and serfs. It is an 
In a land of equality 
it has no place, and perhaps it is not too great a 
stretch of imaginati: 
that presides over 
fortune all those who are in any way associated 
with such suggestions of a past tyranny. 


tempt to reconst 
ism of the past 

build great castles is 
the 


age—of an age 


embodiment in stone of 


} 


expression of feudalism. 


mn to assume that the genius 
this free land, devotes to mis- 
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By BRYAN 


O'er what 


wild abyss of trackless, 


ANNETTE. 


CHARLES 


WALLER 


starry spa 


Far beyond the furthest orbs of night, 


Where the soul of man in visions wandering 


Finds no home, no resting-place, no haven 


Whither, 


darling, hast thou taken flight? 


Oh! our own one, oh! our loved one, oh! our lost one ! 


One poor moment from this bitter ‘* Now,” 


Hand to hand, and heart to heart 


we held tl 


One brief moment more, and hands and hearts are empty ; 
Where art thou? 

From the darkness, from the silence, the remoteness 

Of the life of earth and sense and sight, 

Lo! we eall upon thee through the fast-closed portals— 


Call upon thee with old words of longing 


Child of Light! 
Hear us! 


Heaven and Hell, and 


though the veil be thick with shad 
Though to span the awful gulf the wings of Thought 
Life and Death, are a 


blackness ; 
should faint ; 
weak to sunder 


Soul from soul when Love would bridge the distance 

Hlear, sweet saint ! 

Mothers, sisters, brothers, friends. we eall tl 

Earthward once more turn thy footsteps on t starry stair ; 
Whisper peace in midnight dreams and daylight visions, 
Tell us that though Life be fleeting, Love is thless, 


Ilere, or There! 





AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES.* 
SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
V11.—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 

By JOUN COCHRANE SWEET 


As Fatukr Hennepin was returning from greater than would be the surprise of the average 
Mille Lae in July, 1680, with a band of buffalo | Mina apolitan of to-day, were he to see the afore- 
hunters, he saw—and, so far as history records, said Indian saying his prayers in the branches 
civilized man for the first time beheld—the Falls of a tree on his front lawn. 


of St. Anthony, so named by him in commeniw- The region of country in which the University 
ration of his patron saint, and in thankfulness is situated presents a natural beauty which is not 
for his preservation and success in his perilous =Urpassed by any of the delightful lake and prairie 
journeyings through a savave country. As li <ecnes so common in Minnesota. Coming up the 


stood heside the beautiful waterfall le saw at a Mississippi from Fort Snelling, at the mouth of 


short distance from him, per din the branches the Minnesota a few miles below the niversity, 
of an oak tree, a Da- we have on either side 
kotah brave, with eyes high,  tree- covered 
uplifted and arms out- bluffs, and 
stretched to the Creat 


Spirit above, invoking 


pass nu 
merous garden-like  is- 
lands, some nestling 
a benediction upon his 
tribe. 

Could) Father TTen- 
nepin, standing just 
where he = stood that 
July day in 1680, have 


under the shadows of 
the majestic banks, 
while others in = mid- 
stream boldly separate 
the river into many 
distinet channels. 
About half way up, 
flowing into the Mis- 


rolled Away the three 
centuries — intervening 
between that day and 
this, and have beheld 
on the banks of the 
noble Father of Wa- 
ters, beside the pict- 


sissippi from the re- 
cesses of a wooded ra- 
vine, is) Minnehaha 
Creek, 

* Where the Falls of Min- 
uresque — cataract in nehaha 
front of him, the larg- 
est flouring mills” in 


Flash and gleam among 
the oak trees, 
Laugh and leap into the 
the world; could he valley.” 
have seen the great steel] 


and stone arch bridges From the beautiful 





spanning the river Minnehaha we move 


above the falls, and a F ' ap the river, passing 
have heard the inces- CYRUS NORTHRUP, LL.D. the slender Bridal Veil 
sant rumbling and ee ae ee Falls, sparkling in the 
grinding of the mills, the gongs of the trolley sunlight as it splashes over a mossy bank, and 
cars, the rush of the passenger trains or the pull- comine, Vv ry shortly, to the rapids and falls. of 
ing of the slow freights over the bridges ; could St. \nthony, heside which our University is 
he have seen in the beautiful grove at his side found. 

the stately buildings of the Universit, of Minne- With the exception of four or five, the build- 
sota, grander than any on this continent in his ings on the Calnpus are located in the form of a 
time—his amazement would have been even semicircle, extending from one end of the campus 


* Previous papers in this series treated of Yale in the November number; Cornell, in December ; Bryn 
Mawr, in January; The University of Pennsylvania, in February ; 


Vassar, in March, and Rutgers, in April. 
The next article will be on Williams Colleze 
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SOME DEANS OF TILE UNIVERSITY OF MINNES 


to the other. Entering through the gateway, we 
come, first, to the Students’ Christian \ssociation 
Building ; and following, in the order named, are 
the Law Building, Old Main Building, Library, Me 

chanic Arts Building, Chemical Laboratory, Pills- 
bury Hall and \rmory, in which last- named 
building is also found the gymnasium. Behind 
this row of buildings, and nearer the river bank. 
are Medical Hall, Laboratory of Medical Science, 
Laboratory of Medical Chemistry, the Observatory 
and the Mining and Ore-testing Building. <All of 
these thirteen buildings, except the Old Main 
Building, have been built since 1884, the vear in 
which Dr. Cyrus Northrup, the present President 
of the University, entered upon his duties. In 
addition to the buildings above mentioned there 
are the cight or ten buildings of the Agricultural 
Department it the University Farm, about two 
miles distant from the campus. 

At the second Legislative Assembly for the 
Territory of Minnesota, which convened in Jan- 
uary, 1851, through the efforts of Hon. J. W. 
North, an act was passed, approved and signed 


by Governor Ramsey, February 25th, creating 


the University 
same “Sat or 

The act provid 
should be ‘to 
Territory with ¢ 
knowledge of t 
science and the 
sectarian instrt 
| niversity,”’ 

opinions shall 

to be admitted 
or to entitle a }) 
or officer of the 
| hiversity shot 
viz: (1) the D 


and the Arts, 


\ 


Department of M 


} 


the Theory ana 
tion, and (5 
But the Assemb 


sential-——it approy 


port of the Uni 


| niversity consist 
apart hy the i 
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Minnesota, and locating the 
the Falls of St. Anthony.’’ 
t the object of the University 
ide the inhabitants of this 
ins of acquiring a thorough 
rious branches of literature, 


ts,’ further enacting that ‘‘ no 


shall be allowed in such 
that ‘Sno religious tenets or 
juired to entitle any person 
student in said University, 
1toact as a professor, tutor 
The act provided that the 
msist of five departments— 
ent of Science, Literature 
Department of Law, (3) the 
ne, (4) the Department of 
ce of Elementary Instrue- 
Department of Agriculture. 
rlooked one important es- 


riated no money for the sup- 


sity. The first assets of the 
| of 46,080 acres of land set 
ted States for its support in 
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1851. The following year Mr. Franklin Steele, one 
of the first Board of Regents, gave a tract of land 
as asite. An elementary school was established, 
but was discontinued in 1854. Twenty-seven 
acres of the presént campus were purchased dur- 
ing that vear, and in 1856 the first University 
building was begun. <A part of what is now the 
Old Main Building was built in 1858, and an- 
other effort was made to begin actual work, but 
after a short trial it was again abandoned. 
Minnesota was admitted to the Union in 1857, 
and the State Constitution provides that ‘‘ the 
location of the University of Minnesota as estab- 
lished by existing laws is hereby confirmed, and 
said institution is hereby declared to be the Uni- 
versity of the State of Minnesota.’’? Twice—in 
1860 and in 1864—acts were passed by the Legis- 
lature reorganizing the University ; but, owing to 
the stress of hard times occasioned by the Civil 
War, little was accomplished until 1867, when 
the first money was appropriated. Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars was voted for the purpose of repair- 
ing and furnishing the University buildings, the 
doors were again opened for the admission of 
students to the elementary department, and since 
then have never closed. What is at present con- 
sidered the charter of the University is the act of 
1868, by which a complete reorganization was ef- 
fected. This was the real beginning of college 


work. The charter provided for the following 
departments : a Department oi Elementary In- 
struction ; a College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts; a College of Agriculture, including 
military tactics ; a College of the Mechanics’ 
Arts ; a College of Law, and a College of Medi- 
cine. It further provided that the Department of 
Elementary Instruction might be dispensed with 
by the regents as deemed advisable. 

It now became necessary that the regents 
should adopt a plan of work and select a 
president. William W. Folwell was called to fill 
that position, and entered upon his duties 
in 1869. In Mr. Folwell the regents had found 
an able and scholarly man, and the plan of or- 
ganization suggested by him was adopted. As 
stated by Dean Hall the plan was substantially 
this: ‘‘ The Department of Elementary Instruc- 
tion should consist of five years, one year des- 
ignated the Latin school, soon to be discon- 
tinued, and four years as the collegiate depart- 
ment, the third and fourth of which correspond 
very nearly with the freshman and sophomore 
years of the older American colleges : the work 
comprised under the junior and senior years 
should constitute the college of science, litera- 
ture and the arts; the professional and tech- 
nical courses : law, medicine, civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering and agriculture, were to 
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be of equal rank in the preparation required, 


time devoted, and in every other possible respect.’’ 
At this time the State was in its infancy, the 
high schools were few and unsystematie in their 
instruction, and it was thought by this plan to 
supply a course of clementary instruction lead- 
ing up to a regular college course. This plan 
was not without its enemies, however, and many 
attempts were made to substitute a 
ilar to that taught in the American 
But the plan had been adopted and the re- 
The efforts on the 
part of the fac ulty to have a change effected re- 
sulted, in out of 
eleven of its members by the regents. Their 
places were filled by new men, and four years of 


course sini- 


colle ves, 
gents refused to change it. 


ISSO, in a removal of seven 


quiet growth and progress followed. 

has 
since filled the chair of political science. Dr 
Cyrus Northrup, Professor of English Literature 
at Yale College, 
the phenomenal improvement and growth of the 


President Folwell resigned in 1883, and 


was chosen as his successor, and 


institution since he came has demonstrated the 
Under Dr. Northrup’s 
the University 


wisdom of the choice. 


administration has grown in 


prominence, in wealth and in attendance, be- 
yond a parallel in the history of the country. 
In 1884 there were three buildings on the cam- 
pus, now there are thirteen ; in 1884 there were 
less than three hundred students, 


how over 
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twenty-five | red ; then twenty-four in the 

hundred and forty-two. 

unt has increased from $31,000 

lue of the plant from $250,000 
increase in attendance dur- 


faculty, how 

The salary : 
to $169,000, tl 
to $1,800,000 
ing Dr. Nort) 


cent., and in 


time has been over S800 per 
at about the same ratio. 

Beside two vnships in 1851, and two more 
the University acquired 
‘Land Grant Act’’ of 1862 
In 1887 Congress ap- 


townships i 85 
120.000 acres 
the United St 


propriated $15 


from ites. 
O00 annually for an agricultural 
1890, an additional 
increased $1,000 a year 
to $25,000. 


experiment station, and in 
$15,000 annu to be 
An annual tax of 


- now levied for the support 


until it amou 
15-100 of a m 
of the Universit) 


Sources of the 


The annual income from all 
versity is approximately as fol- 


lows: From general State tax, $95,000; fees, 
$53,000: Unit States Government, $58,000 ; 
University bonds and contracts, $56,000 ; mis- 


cellaneous sources, $15,000, making a total of 
$235,000. There 
Legislature f 


has been appropriated by the 


buildings, at various times, an 


aggregate sum of $729,000, and for libraries, 
$30,000. A is now before the Legislature 
raising the general tax for university support 
from. 15-100 to 30-100 of a mill, and, should it 


idditional $100,000 will thus 
While it is not likely that so large 


become a law 


be obtained. 
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an increase will be made, it is almost certain to be raised 
at least half that amount. 

As the State high schools became more efficient and 
more thoroughly systematized under the administration 
of the State High School Board, they afforded adequate 
preparation for the University, and the elementary de- 
partinent was gradually discontinued. The Latin school 
was abandoned in 1873. This left the four classes of the 
collegiate department, the last two being equal to fresh- 
ian and sophomore years in American colleges, and 
the two classes of the college of literature, science and 
the arts, equal to junior and senior years. These classes 
came to be called senior, junior, sophomore, freshman 
and subfreshman. The vear 1890 saw the last of the 
subfreshman class, and the distinction between the col- 
legiate department and the department of literature, 
science and the arts fell into disuse, the remaining four 
classes being designated by the latter name. In this 
department i policy of liberal expansion and progress has 
always obtained ; the elective system, which has been in 
vogue since 1871, has been from time to time widened in 
its scope, until now all junior and senior work is elective ; 
new and advanced courses in sciences, literature and 
classics have been added : able, brainy men have been 
secured to fill the different chairs, and the College to- 
day ranks with her older sisters among the foremost 
American universities. 

The process of advancement in the courses of study has 
heen accelerated not only by the dropping of the elemen- 
tary departments, but also by the establishment of the 
vraduate department. In all of the colleges comprising 
the University, the student may continue his studies be- 
vond the limits of the undergraduate curriculum. In 
the College of Literature, Science and the Arts, courses 
have been instituted leading to the degree of M. A., 
M.S8., M. L.. and Ph.D. ; in the College of Law, courses 
leading to LL.M. and D.C. L.; and in the College of 
Engineering, Metallurgy and the Mechanic Arts, leading 
to the degrees of C. F., M. E., E. E., Min. E., Chem. E., 
Metal. F., or, in lieu or any of these, Master of Science. 
The College of Medicine has also established a post-grad- 
uate course. 

A keen foresight enabled the regents to see that the 
twenty-seven acres acquired in 1854 would be insufli- 
cient for the needs of the growing institution. Accord- 
ingly, a few years prior to 1877 it was decided to secure 
additional ground, but unfortunately there were no funds 
for such ause. However, Hon. John 8. Pillsbury, the very 
best friend the University ever had, advanced money for 
the purchase of a tract lying contiguous to the campus, 
and extending about four blocks along University 
Avenue. This tract cost $18,000, and the Legislature of 
1877 appropriated that amount to reimburse Mr. Pills- 
bury for his loan. Other additions have since been 
made. In 1879 $20,000 was appropriated for the en- 
largement of the grounds, and in 1884 another $20,000 
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was voted; so that to-day the campus consists of fifty- 
five acres of the choicest land in the heart of a thriving 
metropolis. It is valued at $600,000. The Experiment 
Farm, where the Agricultural Department is located, 
consists of two hundred and fifty acres lving midway 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul, and is worth about 
$500, 000. 

Standing among the beautiful group of buildings con- 
stituting the home of the University, one of the first to 
attract our attention is Pillsbury Hall. This handsome 
brown-stone structure, erected in 1884 at a cost of 
$150,000, and fully equipped, was the gift of Ex- 
Governor John 8S. Pillsbury. Mr. Pillsbury has been 
appointed regent for life, and at the present time is 
President of the Board of Regents. Through a vista, 
formed by knotty trunks and crooked branches of the 
oaks, are seen the classic pillars of the Library. Built 
of white sandstone, after the style of the Grecian 
Parthenon, with its frieze of allegorical figures in bas- 
relief, this is the most beautiful of all the stately group 
Besides thi library of 40,000 volumes, this building 
contains the chapel, with seating capacity for SOO per- 
sons, the President’s office, as well as several departments 
of instruction. The armory is worthy of mention. This 
is the newest of the buildings, having been finished in 
1896, and occupied for the first time at the beginning 
of the present college vear. In 1885, when Christine 
Nilsson, the noted Swedish songstress, visited the North- 
west, there was no auditorium sufliciently capacious to 
accommodate the audiences. A proposition Was made to 
the regents whieh resulted in the erection on the campus 
of the old Coliseum, an immense, round, frame building, 
resembling a huge band-box. This structure was used 
as a drill hall until 1894, when it was consumed by fire. 
The Legislature of 1895 appropriated $75,000 for an 
armory. It is a three-story, white brick edifice, con- 
taining a large drill-room, which can be converted into 
an auditorium seating 4,000 people. Here are also 
found the gymnasium, training quarters of the different 
athletic teams, baths, artillery rooms, officers’ head- 
quarters, military equipment rooms, ete. 

To the average student coming to the University—it 
may be that he comes from a prairie farm, from a 
small village in the agricultural country, a lumbering 
camp, a mining town, or even from a busy city—there 
is to be acquired something which is fully as important 
to him as the ‘* book ”’ knowledge obtained in the class- 
room and laboratory; it is that broad culture which 
comes from contact with refined minds and the in- 
termingling with those who are more cultivated and 


polished than he. Daniel Webster once said that he 


always studied men to see whether the V possess d good 
qualities that were lacking in himself, and if they did, he 
attempted to supply his own deficiency by imitating 


those whom he found to be his superiors. A poliey of 


this kind may safely be followed by any young man 
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the workings of the 
newest inventions of 
mechanical and elec- 
trical science ; and, in 
fact, has all of the many 
advantages found in a 
great city, which would 
not be available if the 
University were located 
in a small town. 
Another fact of no 
inconsiderable moment 
to a great many is the 
opportunity for poor 
but ambitious young 
men and women to earn 
all or a part of their 
college expenses while 
LABORATORY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, at the University. This 
who desires to rise in the world, without lay- is done in a variety of ways, the more common 
ing himself open to the charge of being un- being stenography, printing, teaching night 
original. In fact, improvement is impossible to school, or reporting ; the more plucky fellows, 
him if he 


by acting 
be not able 


as waiters 
to see his in restau- 
deficien- rants, car- 
cies and rying pa- 
pers, tak- 
ing care of 


im perfec- 
tions ; and 
what can 


furnaces, 
so forcibly 


lawns, 
impress horses, ete. 
them on 


One young 
his mind 





man en- 
than the ; tered the 
mnie iON CHEMICAL LABORATORY. oa 
ablecomparison of himself with others which he class with scarcely enough money to pay a 
is compelled to make? Minneapolis affords all week’s board. It seemed to his friends that 
the facilities for polishing off the rough corners, it would be impossible for him to go through, 
In addition to the association with his teachers at least without staying out a year or two. 
and fellow-students, the freshman has the Before coming to the University, he had learned 
opportunity of hearing ~ 
America’s greatest 4 
preachers, statesmen and 
poets, who appear on 
the lecture platform in 
Minneapolis every year ; 
he can see the most 
noted actors and hear 
the world’s most famous 
musicians ; he is afforded 
the privilege of using the 
great libraries; can lis- 
ten to the proceedings of 
the highest courts of the 
land, save one; can see 





LABORATORY OF MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. 
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the printer's trade, and soon found employ- 
ment for his spare time. Later, he becamx 
University printer, and in his sophomore year 
secured a position as teacher in one of the even- 
ing schools. His junior year found him prin- 
cipal of a night school, which position he still 
fills. Graduating in ’95, for a vear and ai half 
he has been continuing his studies In the medical 
department In addition to his teaching, he 
has found time to do more or less at his print- 
ing, and has, during all this time, had no out- 


side assistance. One would imagine that to do 


MINNES€ 


except the te 

trade. His 
Board ane 
Laundry 
Mecical a 
Clothing 
Books 
Incident: 
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‘All worl 


boy.’ Reere 
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all this it would be necessary to live very hum- 
bly, but this young man has lived well and 
dressed well, has been a member of one of the 
Greek letter fraternities, and has been received 
into the best of social circles. This is, of course, 
an exceptional case, and every young man has 
not the 
a student earns a part or all of his expenses by 


energy or ability to do so we ll, but many 


taking advantage of these opportunities. \n- 
other student commenced his sophomore year 
with fifty dollars, and at the end of the year still 


had ten dollars. He earned all of his expenses, 


properly ro 
students find 
ous ways of 
ant pastimes 
Minnetonka 
city, and t 


summer ¢ 
or a winter 


ing. What 


down the Miss 


banks of tl 
wander slow 
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lars, working at the printer’s 
ses were as follows: 


3160.00 
15.00 
20.00 
50.00 
50.00 
ng street-ear and 
50.00 


£ 


305.00 


no play makes Jack a dull 


tion is almost as essential to a 





d character as is work, and the 
ind about Minneapolis mumer- 
¢ their leisure hours with pleas- 

Minnesota’s most beautiful lake, 

vat half an hour’s ride from the 
one can delightfully spend 
yachting, rowing, fishing, ete., 
| the thrilling sport of ice-boat- 

ld be more pleasant than a drive 

ssippi, or along the cool, shady 

slothful Minnesota, where cattle 


up the lanes or stand knee-deep 
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in the clear, shallow water at the ford? The 
class balls, fraternity hops, and numerous pri- 
vate partics are always pleasant occasions. Here 


are seen the cheery faces and bright gowns of 


the young ladies brushing about among their 
dark-clad brothers, and here the student may 
develop his social side and at the same time pass 
many an enjovable evening. These, and many 
other diversions, drive away dull care and make 
the task seem casier and the work day shorter. 

A field for effort along literary lines is found 
in the different socic- 


ties, and in the editor- 
ships of the various 
periodicals — published 
by the students. The 
Ariel, issued weekly 
during the college year, 
is the leading news 
journal of the Uni- 
versity, and, in ad- 
dition to this publi- 
cation, there are the 
Gopher, issued annu- 
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and the University of Wisconsin in “4 and 796, 
In contests with the University of Michigan, 
Minnesota was victorious in ’92 and ’?93 and lost 
in’95 and ’°96, During the past six years Min- 
nesota has taken the football championship four 
out of six times, and it has come to be the high- 
est ambition of other Western colleges to van- 
quish our stalwart giants, a feat seldom accom- 
Dlished., Several efforts have been made to 
organize a crew, but thus far the attempts in that 
direction have not been successful. Supplied with 
no less than nine 
lakes, all within 
the corporate lim- 
its of Minneapo- 
lis, beside any 
number of strong 
backs and brawny 
arms, it is to be 
hoped that the 
near future will 
find us with a crew 
capable of out- 
stripping all com- 
petitors. The base- 


ball, track and 
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ally by the junior class ; the Winnesota Magazine, 
a monthly, edited by members of the senior 
class ; the Quarterly Bulletin, published by the 
faculty ; Engineer’ s Year Book, Minnesota Botan- 
ical Studies, and others. 

In the athletics of the Western colleges, Min- 
nesota has always taken a leading position. The 
annual Wisconsin-Minnesota football game is an 
event of as great interest and importance to the 
citizens of the Northwest as is the annual Yale- 
Princeton game to Eastern people. Of these 
games during the past SIX vears Minnesota has 
won four and Wisconsin two, the University of 
Minnesota team winning in 791, 792,793 and 795, 


tennis teams are in good condition, and the young 
ladies find delightful exercise in basket-ball. 
Minnesota boasts of the best educational SYS- 
tem in America ; one which enables all classes 
to acquire an education of the highest degree. 
From the kindergarten work to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, free to all who choose to 
come, the doors of instruction are always open. 
The crowning glory of this splendid system is 
the University of Minnesota, ever diffusing its 
magnificent light over the Commonwealth, ele- 
vating its citizenship and inciting its young men 
and women to higher motives, more conscientious 


effort and grander achievement. 
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From the Painting by Eugene Klimach. 
“MUSIC HATH CHARMS,’’ 
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OW Whether fancy put a jett 
Upon my senses starce TL wot; 
Sho, Reader, an it pleate pe beft, 
My tale miftrutt and heed it not: 
But thus and thus methought befell- 
There wanderd one by grove and lea 
That look’d around and loved full well 
— haps y ' gn of it clight 
iO found and fi great deli 
® So wander’d be. 












ow, blythelp straying , chanced he where 
Ree Misttess Dature ‘ & pet; 
So filled with chiding was ber air 

Ag any maid's pe ever met 
Bio sharply oid She frown and pout 

t all Who spied might plaiulp see 

Wane roil chance had put ber out, 

Ano that full gore and grievously. 

Then cried the pouth “Tivis met ‘y 


“Doth wilder me ! 
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Or babe ye not both flot'r,and bud, 

yi & Kor be bits teat Siigeth over head 

Le Prd wading eat both green and rudd, 

le ll Which yoursel— have fashioned ? 
But” quoth the dame “that ween’d Twell 

Till thoge there came in my despite 

B That found my Works by dolbn and dell 

ind Falfely claim’d them for their riabt; 

With ‘See ho fine! ‘Tris our defiant’ 

They oi me slight.” 
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But quoth ber litener 1 trow 
Wolore a fate, fair dame, w meet: 
Did nor pourlelf, forfooth, endow 
Frail human: kind With fuch conceit ?” 
‘Whereat ‘Dame Nature (fo meferm’d) 
10 of a fudden ceale to , 
rnd With fo feet a humour beam'd- 
That merrierdame Was ne'er e(pied 
So comfort ye - our Banity 
Ag juttified. 


J. HBillivan, 








en pluch'd she up With doleful si 
1S flow'r and that to left and riaht= 
“See- the 8 called ‘Tihompfonit’, 
no this ‘Walkeriana’ hiabt; 
And the oth trumpet Joues’s fame: 
But (eek ve one, as Well ye Wor, 
Tt bath Tar urer ° to its name, 
marry !, ye (hall Find it not!” 
In Cuch a tone 010 Ihe bemoan 
Fert piteous lo 
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THE LEANING TOWER OF SARAGOSSA. 


Tue City of Saragossa, in Aragon, on the banks 
of the Ebro, is of Roman antiquity, was re- 
nowned in Gothic, Moorish, and Spanish reigns, 
and was, in 1809, the scene of a fierce and cruel 
siege by the French army, resisted with desper- 
ate valor by the townsfolk, among whom a fa- 
mous heroine, ‘Sthe Maid of Saragossa,’’ died 
fighting beside her lover, an artillervinan, and 
won for herself three fine stanzas in’ Byron's 


peculiarity, similar to that of the celebrated 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, that its summit over- 
hung its base at one side, in this case to a dis- 
tance of 10ft. only. 


leaning towers in Spain. 


There are several other 

An investigation made 
about thirty vears ago, besides the evidence of 
old pictures, has proved that the Saragossa tower 
Was not originally designed by its builders to 
stand out of the perpendicular line, but that its 





“Childe Harold.’’? Saragossa is an archbishop’ s 
see, and possesses two cathedrals, besides which 
edifices it till lately boasted a remarkable iso- 
lated tower, erected about the year 1504, jointly 
by Spanish and Moorish architects. This ‘‘ Torre 
Nueva,’ as it was called though so old, standing 
in the Plaza de San Felipe, 275ft. high, and of 
octagonal shape, with a summit balcony and 
brickwork galleries at different stages, had the 


foundations had sunk, and these were repaired 
at that time. 
the top by a huge bronze bell in the belfry, con- 


The tower, however, weighted at 


tinued to incline further, and, being at last con- 
sidered dangerous, its demolition was ordered a 
Tourists visiting Saragossa will 
no longer be enabled to ascend the 260 steps 


few vears ago. 


and enjoy a fine view of the city and country 
around, 
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Isn’t it 





The train was just round- 
ing the sharp curve at 
Spuyten Duyvil, bringing 
the broad Hudson and the 
grand Palisades into view. 




















To most of the passengers 


the 
by reason of its familiarity ; to others, its beauty 
was never old; to May Waring, who saw it for 
the first time, it was impressive and inspiring. 

Her mother sat next the window ; but she had 
been absorbed in thought, hardly conscious even 


scene had lost its charm, if ever it had any, 


of her daughter’s presence, although it was of 
May, and May’s future, she was thinking. 

“Tt is superb !’’ she responded, with a glance 
outside, but with no enthusiasm of manner to 
correspond with her words. 

‘‘T never saw anything so lovely !’’ said the 
daughter, with a fluttering sigh ; ‘‘ it to 
me I could look at it without tiring as long as | 
live !”” 

Then she blushed and laughed a little, : 
disconcerted by a guilty thought. 

Mrs. Waring looked up with a sad smile. 

‘‘From what we have heard and from the 
tographs,’’ she said, ‘‘ I should say that the 
from Putney Villas was very much like this.’ 

‘*T was thinking of that, mamma.’’ 

The mother relapsed into her reflections, 
May turned her eyes wistfully to the river. 
Presently she clasped her mother’s hand, as 
gently and almost as furtively as if it had been 
a newly found lover’s, and asked : 

‘*What makes you so sad, mamma, dear? 
Vol. XLITI.— 44. 


seems 


pho- 


view 


and 


PROFESSOR’S BLACK CAT, 


What has hap; 
We were so happy 


ned to make you so depressed ? 
when we started.”’ 

replied Mrs. Waring, 
‘*T had not meant to show 


‘* Forgive me, dear ! 
with a little start 


any anxiety, long journey in the cars is 


not only fatiguing, but it gives opportunity— 
too much opportunity, perhaps—for serious 


thought.’’ 

‘** But I’m afraid you’re unhappy, mamma.”’ 

Instead of responding directly to this charge, 
Mrs. Waring asked : 

‘Ts there no 
Are you perfectly at ease as you approach your 
future—as you draw near to Scarsdale ?”’ 

The girl looked hard at the diamond sparkling 
on her left hand, 
of discomfort and darkness, and 


cloud on your happiness, May? 


as if she would summon from 
it some vision 
her face took on a sweetly serious expression. 
‘T am glad you are with me,’’ she said, after 
a moment. 


the of 


family for the first 


* Because relieves embarrassment 


meeting Mr. Crawford’s 
time ?”’ 

‘You know I always like to have you with 
me,”’ ‘but when you asked that 
solemn question | did think some of the awk- 
wardness of meeting Mrs. Crawford and Myron’s 
But you don’t tell me what 
you are thinking and feeling, mamma ?”’ 
Mrs. Waring 


“Tf only m 
true worth as 


responded May 


sister, Charlotte 


hesitated before replying. 
and women were taken at their 
iman beings, I should have no 
fear for you [ dread no comparison between 
you and Mr. Crawford’s sister, or any of his 
friends ; but where the difference in means and 
social position is so great, with all imaginable 
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kindness on the part of the other family, I can- 
not help feeling that the situation will have its 
difficulties, and that the greatest tact will be re- 
quired of both of us to prevent 

‘*Prevent what, mamma ?”’ asked May, as her 
mother paused. 

‘‘T hardly know, dear. 
ant.”’ 

‘*T don’t why,’’ said May, plaintively. 
‘“Myron loves me, I’m sure ; 





Something unpleas- 


see 
I don’t see why, 
but he does, and I am sure he has told his peo- 
ple just what they must not expect in us.”’ 

Mrs. Waring nodded dubiously. 

‘And nothing could be kinder,’’ continued 
May, ‘‘than Mrs. Crawford’s and Charlotte’s let- 
ters to us.”’ 

‘¢T know, dear,’’ said Mrs. Waring, brighten- 
ing with an effort, ‘‘ I ought not to borrow trou- 
ble, but when I remember that we bring nothing 
except yourself and your love, which ought to 
be enough if people were only different from 
what they are, I shrink a little. You must for- 
give an older woman for fearing lest what seems 
such rare promise of happiness for you should 
cloak some painful trial.”’ 

‘“*T don’t any life can be wholly 
happy,’’ returned May. ‘‘I should almost dread 
to think of myself as singled out for uninter- 
rupted happiness, but you cannot make me feel 
that my future does not promise better than I 
had any right to expect—better than falls to most 
girls—and | how I can best occupy 
myself in doing good to others to show my ap- 
preciation of my good fortune. And Myron is 
so good, mamma.”’ 

May nestled closer to her mother. 

‘He ought to be!’ exclaimed Mrs. Waring. 
‘*T won’t fret any more about it. We must be 
almost there, aren’t we?” 


suppe se 


wonder 


The train was coming to a stop at Riverdale, 
and May consulted a time table. 

‘*Several stations yet,’’ she answered. ‘I 
presume he is waiting for us now.”’ 

Indeed he was! As impatient a lover as ever 
watched the hands of a clock making a deter- 
mined effort to go backward, for so it seemed to 
him the timepiece in the Scarsdale Station acted 
while he paced up and down the platform. 
May’s train was due at half-past five. By walk- 
ing leisurely, a man could have covered the dis- 
tance between Putney Villas and the station in 
fifteen minutes. Myron Crawford had _ started 
from his mother’s house, at half-past four in a 
barouche, drawn by the admittedly fastest span 
of carriage horses in the township. 

‘‘ Better ask Greaves to hurry, or you’ll miss 
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the train !’’ his sister had called, mischievously, 
as he passed her window. 

Myron had smiled from pure joy at this sally, 
while Thomas Greaves, resplendent in livery and 
oppressively solemn in demeanor, had looked 
neither to the right nor left. He did not know 
that the young man of the house had at last 
fallen in love in earnest—not he. It was no con- 
cern of his that Myron was going to the station 
to meet the girl who was eventually to be Mrs. 
Crawford, and possibly, therefore, the mistress 
of the Oh, Servants are never 
taken into the confidence of their employers on 
such important and delicate matters, and, of 
course, they never know about them any more 
than Greaves, and Ellen Keith and Maggie Riley 
knew that the name of the interesting young 
woman was Waring ; 


house. no! 


that her family was noth- 
ing in particular, and her fortune nothing at all; 
that Myron’s mother had been surprised when 
he announced his intention of marrying; dum- 
founded he and described his 
choice ; dismayed when she saw that he really 
meant it ; and that, after due consideration, not 
to say debate, she had graciously yielded to the 
inevitable, and had determined to make the best 
of it. 

‘*My word for it, she’s an adventuress !”’ 


when named 


said 
Ellen, when the kitchen council discussed these 
matters, of which the servants knew nothing. 
‘‘More likely she’s after his money,’’ sur- 
mised Maggie, who had but a hazy notion of 
what ‘‘adventuress’’ meant. 
‘* Lucky for him if he gets tired of her before 
they’re married,’’ declared Thomas Greaves. 
These were the opinions of a week ago, and 
they were now unchanged, for in the speed with 
which Myron had arranged for a visit of intro- 
duction, the servants could not see how his im- 
petuosity had won both mother and sister, and 
how cordial letter writing had smoothed away 
many of the obstacles to a pleasant relationship ; 
that the sister’s heart had been heavy as she 
thought of this poverty-stricken and probaby 
raw country girl on whom her splendid brother - 
was throwing himself away ; that the mother had 
wept in disappointment and dread ; that Myron 
himself had ground his teeth in silent rage that 
his way was not instantly seen to be the right, 
the only way ; these things could hardly be sur- 
mised by faithful, unimaginative servants. 
Such, nevertheless, was the atmosphere at the 


most imposing house in Putney Villas, a group 


of handsome dwellings upon a high knoll that 
commanded a view of one of the most beautiful 
The Crawfords called 


reaches of the Hudson. 

















THE 
house ‘‘ The Towers,’’ and other 
dwelling in the vicinity bore a fanciful name, 


their every 
which is so much more distinguished and com- 
forting than a commonplace street and number. 
It could not be said that there was anything like 


discord there. The Crawfords were too well 
bred and too affectionate for that. Nothing 
would have delighted Mrs. Crawford more. sin- 


cerely than to see her son preparing for marriage 
with 
known to her 


one of several young ladies who 
but if that could not be, it was 


surely best to accept the situation cheerfully, 


were 


and hope that the projected marriage would be 
happy. Brilliant it could not be. Happy 
well, maybe 

The lover, therefore, found no avowed hos- 


The first 
surprise and consternation over, mother and sis- 
ter frankly tried to enter sympathetically into his 
pleasure ; but the memory of their dismayed faces 
galled him, and it was painfully evident that be- 
neath their cheerful sallies and kindly co-opera- 


tility to his desires to rage against. 


tion was an undercurrent of doubt, against which 
he could make no open effort. If he ventured a 
loyal defense of his sweetheart, he found that no 
defense was called for, and yet his sensitive na- 
ture felt the doubts, and he longed the more ear- 
nestly for the day to come when May should 


stand before them and compel their hearty 
affection by her unmistakable and _ irresistible 
merits. 


Myron was too sensitive, of course, as lovers 
usually are, but he was far from unhappy over 
it. Not only was his love too fresh and ardent 
for that, but he had abiding faith in his mother 
and sister that they would yield wholly—as they 
were so plainly trying to do—to the plan that 
held for him the only possibilities for happiness 
that he could dream of. 

So it was with a confidently hopeful heart that 
he paced up and down the station platform, 
waiting for May’s train to arrive, wondering 
whether had New 
York, for she had started early in the morning 
from a distant New England village, and there 
was every opportunity for delays on the journey. 
As the time drew near, others came to share the 
platform with him—most of them to take the 
train, some to meet friends. Among them was 
Carroll Trueman, a neighbor at Putney Villas, a 
man about Myron’s age, and a life-long acquaint- 
ance. 

‘Expecting somebody, Crawford ?”’ he asked, 
idly. 

** Yes,”’ replied Myron, with equal unconcern. 

we 


** Are you ? 


she made connections in 
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‘Yes: Von Prieger,’’ 
Myron raised | 


answered Trueman. 
s brows slightly. 


** T had an idk ‘ount had returned to Eu- 


rope,”’ he said. 

‘*No. If he planned to do so he has changed 
his mind. He put in a fortnight or so with 
us.”’ 

‘Ah! I shal clad to see him, of course.”’ 

The words we polite, but the tone indiffer- 
ent, and it would not have exercised an acute 


observer to see Myron would have been 


equally ‘‘ glad’”’ t to see the Count Von 
| . 

Preger. Trueman smiled cynically, but made 
ho comment, a s another young man ap- 


] 


proached them | ved his hand carelessly and 


strolled away. l new-comer sang out, ** Hel- 
lo, Trueman,’’ it vial tone, as if he wished 
the latter to understand clearly that he was not 
ignored, and then turned to Myron with a mis- 
chievous smile. 


“see 


here, | cheeks 


glowing beneath the 


* said Myron, his 
other’s glance, you'd bet- 
ter go home.”’ 

‘*Haven’t Tas much right at the public sta- 
tion as you have, Myron ?”’ asked the other, in 
mock offense. 

‘* Not to-day : that is, 
You'd better go way. 
introduction at the very car steps, do you ?” 

a No, but Lotti =? 
up to this, did she? Where 


not at this train time. 
You don’t expect an 


‘So she put 5 
did you see her 
‘* In the village just 
find out whether you 
for the train.’’ 
Myron tried to ! 
as his smile deem 
‘* Strikes me, |] 
ron,’”’? he said, a 
left the station. 
‘Even with n 
him. 


now. She wanted me to 


cot to the station in time 


ok grave, but he failed, and 
ned the other chuckled. 

im evep with you at last, My- 
| he turned abruptly away and 


‘mused Myron, gazing after 
*“T don’t know. Leighton Holmes 
my sister for about twenty- 


has 
been in love wit! 


five vears—no, she isn’t as old as that! Twenty- 


one, then, and for all I know he’s never wav- 
ered. Why in world doesn’t Lottie take 
him? I wonder it’s possible that her head 


has been turned by this German count ?”’ 
His meditations 
roar of appl 


tience rose to its 


were broken by the welcome 
an hing train, and his impa- 
imax in an eager tumult of 
s one after another the pas- 
Scarsdale left the cars. At 
ind if he did not look like 


hopes and fears, 
sengers bound f 


last he saw thet 


the happiest man in the State, as he led Mrs. 
» his barouche, it was because 


Waring and May t 
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he brought all his will power to bear upon the 
muscles of his face to keep in check the smiles 
that started there. 

‘‘?’m awfully glad to see you !’’ he said, when 
he sat opposite them in the carriage. 

May smiled radiantly, and Mrs. Waring an- 
swered that it had been a long journey. 

Two gentlemen in a carriage that left the sta- 
tion at the same hats to 
Myron. 

‘*You'll meet them later,’’ said he to May, 
after returning the salute. 


moment raised their 


‘* One is Carroll True- 
man, a neighbor, and the other is a guest of his 
—Count Heinrich von Prieger.’’ 

**Oh, dear !”’ 
How you frighten me 
him ? 


exclaimed May. ‘* A real count? 
! What shall I] say to 
I shouldn’t know what to call him !’ 
Myron smiled in fond amusement. 
**T call him Prieger,’? he responded ; ‘ but if 
you avoid calling him anything you'll be within 
bounds. At the worst, say count, in a perfectly 
matter of fact way, and he won’t be offended.”’ 

‘*T shouldn’t dare to say a word,’’ declared 
May, half in earnest and more than half de- 
lighted at the prospect of being presented to a 
real nobleman. 

It was a long, steep climb to Putney Villas, 
and the horses walked most of the way. Con- 
versation ran easily and lightly on the events of 
the journey, the views of the river, and the like. 
When near the top of the hill, May said, in a 
low voice : 

‘What a strange-looking old man !’’ 

Myron turned about and looked ahead at a 
tall, spare figure standing by the roadside a few 
yards ahead. 

‘‘Rather a famous man, too,’’ he said, turn- 
ing back. ‘‘ You'll meet him also, as he is an 
old friend of our family. Professor Ephraim 
Hubbard, wondrous wise, a little cranky, or, to 
be more polite, eccentric, but an 
character.”’ 


interesting 


May gave a little scream, and at the same in- 
stant the horses jumped and shied violently. 
There was a long, shrill snarl directly under the 
carriage, it seemed, and when Greaves brought 
the horses up sharply, so that the passengers 
jostled against each other, Professor Hubbard 
was seen rising from a stooping posture beside 
the forward wheel. He had an immense black 
cat in his arms, and he stroked it tenderly. 

‘* What is it, Tom ?’? demanded Myron, sharp- 
ly ; ‘I hope your cat isn’t hurt, professor !’’ 

‘‘Tt just lay down in the dirt, as if it wanted 
to get run over, sir,’’ blurted the coachman, dis- 
contentedly. 
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‘*T saw it,’’ said May, with a shiver ; ‘‘it was 
walking toward us and lay down, just as he 
says.”’ 

The professor looked up, his deep, scmbre 
eyes resting for an instant on May, and then 
turning to Myron. 

“It is think,’ he said. 
‘* Vic is rather affectionate, for a cat, and when 
he saw me he lost all sense of the approaching 
carriage and lay down expecting me to pick him 


nothing serious, I 


up. He does that in the garden, and in the 
house, too, at times. His foot is crushed, but 
we can mend that. Vic, we can mend that. 


I’m sorry your friends were disturbed, Myron. 
It is nothing, nothing but a cat.” 

With this he turned away, carried the cat to- 
ward a house that stood a little way from the 
road, and the carriage started on. 

‘* Strange man !’’ said Myron. ‘‘ The cat is his 
I’}] tell you more about both 
of them by-and-by.”? _ 


only companion. 


CHAPTER 


II. 
ENGAGEMENT PARTY. 
Tue carriage turned into the spacious grounds 
surrounding and conversation 
was then limited to exclamations of delight from 
May as she looked down upon the Hudson, and 
to explanatory remarks from Myron as he pointed 
out and named one object after another in the 
landscape. Mrs. Waring was silent, but 
through lack of appreciation. She was 


‘<The Towers,”’ 


not 
pro- 
foundly stirred, and her thoughts were still con- 
cerned more with May’s relation to these beauties 
than with the itself. She alone of the 
three saw that two ladies awaited the carriage at 
the porch, Myron’s mother and sister, but she 
forebore to call May’s attention to them, so that 
it was with something of a start that the lovers 
turned, when the horses stopped, from the en- 
chanting view to face a situation that both knew 
to be critical. 


scene 


There were no introductions. Myron opened 
his mouth to say something that might answer 
for a presentation, but mother and sister were 
ahead of him. 

““This is May, of course,’’ said Mrs. Craw- 
ford, extending both arms and kissing the new- 
comer’s lips, ‘‘and Mrs. Waring, too. We are 


all glad to see you.”’ 


Charlotte twined an arm about May’s waist as 
she stepped from the barouche and whispered 
prettily : 

‘*T knew my brother would bring me a sister 
sometime, and I cannot tell you how welcome 
you are.’ 


’ 











‘*MAY HEARD HER WHISPER, ‘HE HERE! 
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May tried to speak, but tears stood in her eyes 
and her throat swelled. 

‘*You must be tired from the long journey,”’ 
Mrs. Crawford said ; ‘‘ you must remember that 
you are at home now, to do just what you please 
and tell us everything you want.”’ 

‘*You are very kind,’? murmured Mrs. War- 
ing ; and Myron, his heart full of gratitude to his 
mother and sister, suggested, gaily : 

‘I presume they’d like a slice of the moon 
and a star or two to sweeten their tea with.” 

There was a general laugh, and Mrs. Crawford 
responded : 

‘‘The probability of our supplying moon and 
stars to our guests is quite as great’as the pro- 
bability that they would .ask for them. Tea 
they certainly shall have. You will excuse the 
slip I made in speaking of you as guests, I am 
sure, Mrs. Waring. I feel as if we were all of 
one family now. It is as if we met after a long 
separation, isn’t it?”’ 

‘*You are very good to look at it in that 
way,’’ replied Mrs. Waring ; ‘‘ my daughter and 
I are fully aware of the difference in the positions 
of the families e 

‘Let us agree not to mention that,’’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Crawford, whose heart sank omin- 
ously at the tenor of Mrs. Waring’s unfinished 
remarks. It was enough, she thought, that dif- 
ferences existed without calling attention un- 
necessarily to them. 





They had left the porch and were crossing the 
broad hall of the house toward the sitting-room, 
which opened from one side of it. The drawing- 
room was at the other side, and under the curv- 
ing stairway at the back was an entrance to the 
dining-room. 

Myron, walking beside May and his sister, 
heard the conversation of the elder women, and 
he, too, felt a little discomfort. There seemed 
to be something almost uncouth in thus remark- 
ing upon disparities in wealth and social dis- 
tinction at a moment when all effort ought to be 
concentrated on removing any suspicion of ine- 
quality. Again he felt a throb of gratitude for 
the way in which his mother and sister had en- 
deavored to banish constraint, and with a glance 
at May he said to himself that he was certain of 
her. Her native refinement would deter her from 
making any uncalled-for allusions to her situa- 
tion. 

‘‘T supposed Mrs. Waring 
tact,’’ he thought. 

Neither Mrs. Crawford nor Charlotte permitted 
conversation to lag when they were in the sitting- 
room. Charlotte made tea at a dainty table, 


herself had more 
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wholly covered with choice cups save for the 
space occupied by a quaint copper kettle hanging 
from an iron frame in the shape of a huge figure 
5, down the curve of which the word ‘ o’clock ”’ 
was worked in letters that looked as if a vine had 
been trained to make them. Ellen Keith brought 
cake and plates into the room, but, much to her 
discontent, she was promptly dismissed, and My- 
ron passed the refreshments about. 

‘* Ts this your first visit to New York ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Crawford. 

‘*T have been in the city several times when I 
was younger,’’ replied Mrs. Waring, ‘‘ but I have 
never seen this part of the State. 
ing.’’ 

‘Yes ; Nature has been very generous here,’ 
said Mrs. Crawford. 

‘“What do you think of it, little one?’ de- 
manded Myron, standing beside May and laying 
his hand caressingly on her head. 

‘Qh, do not ask me!’ she answered, in a low 
voice ; ‘‘not yet. I cannot think now.”’ 

‘* Don’t try, then,’’ exclaimed Myron ; 
bad habit.’’ 

After a time the visitors were conducted to 
their respective rooms, to lay aside their traveling 
clothes and make ready for dinner. Myron stood 
expectantly at the foot of the stairs when Char- 
lotte came down. 


It is charm- 


‘its a 


‘*T don’t wonder you fell in love with her, you 
silly boy,’’ said his sister ; ‘‘ she is lovely.”’ 

‘*And you, mother ?’”’ he asked, as Mrs. Craw- 
ford followed her daughter. 

The elder lady smiled indulgently. 

‘*T am sure alover doesn’t require others to pass 
judgment on his intended,’’ she answered. ‘‘She 
seems to be a very sweet girl.”’ 

Myron stared at his mother a moment, and then 
remarked : 

‘“Humph ! 

Mrs. Waring and May met for a moment in the 
latter’s room before returning below. 


I should say she was !”’ 


‘Isn't everything just perfect, mamma!’ ex- 
claimed the girl, giving her mother an impulsive 


hug. 
‘ 


‘‘It is so far beyond us, dear,’’ replied Mrs. 
Waring. 

“Why !”’ said May, with a gulp of disappoint- 
ment; ‘‘don’t you think Myron’s mother and 
sister are lovely to us ?”’ 

‘* Yes, they are very cultivated ladies. 
you will be happy, dear, but 

‘*Well, mamma? but what?’ 

‘‘T cannot overcome this feeling of depend- 
ence. 


I hope 





May looked very grave. 
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“T have thought about that more than you 
imagine,’’ she said, after a moment. ‘‘I thought 
it all out for myself mamma, and it seemed to 
me where wealth was so abundant that there 
could be no question of dependence. 
in a position to choose as he wishes. 


Myron is 
There is 
no need for him to consider property matters in 
looking to marriage. He has chosen me. Why 
shouldn’t I enjoy my good fortune ?”’ 

‘“‘That is right,’’ answered Mrs. Waring, ab- 
sently. ‘‘If only we might get the little that 
should be ours from Uncle Will’s estate I should 
feel better. Then I could at least provide you 
with a suitable trousseau.’’ 

May sighed. No girl’s philosophy is quite 
equal to an utter ignoring of the problem of 
raiment. 

‘*Perhaps that will come in time,”’ she said. 
‘‘[’'m going to try to forget it. It wouldn’t be 
right to show Myron any sign of unhappiness, 
would it ?”’ 

Mrs. Waring seemed not to hear the question. 

‘*They may be waiting for us,’’ she suggested. 
And they went downstairs. 

Dinner passed pleasantly for all, including 
Ellen Keith, who waited at table. There were 
no awkward episodes to report to the kitchen 
council, no loud remarks from the ‘‘ adventur- 
ess,’’? no coarseness on the part of her mother ; 
but there was plenty to cause comment in the 
simplicity of May’s attire and her unaffected de- 
meanor, so that the introduction of the possible 
new mistress passed in a manner highly satis- 
factory to the authorities of the back rooms. 

If the Crawfords were given to the formalities 
of high life in their usual intercourse they failed 
to show it that evening. May had had a vague 
idea that Myron would don evening dress and that 
the ladies would appear in décolleté gowns, and 
she was greatly relieved to find that they dressed 
and behaved like other peoples and that the 
evening passed much as it might have if she had 
been calling at a neighbor’s at home. 

When the visitors had retired, Mrs. Crawford 
said to her son : 

‘Myron, would you like to present May to 
some of our friends before her visit comes to an 
end ?”’ 

‘¢Of course, mother !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I had 
not spoken of it, but it was in my mind from the 
start.’’ 

“Tf you had spoken of it—it Mrs. Craw- 
ford hesitated. ‘‘ Well, to be frank with you, I 
think I should have advised waiting until we 
had met her. I don’t think we need to be very 
precise in the matter. You might drive around 


Ph) 
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the neighborhood to-morrow forenoon and invite 

people for any evening you see fit.”’ 
‘‘You’re a trump, mother,’’ said 

gratefully. 


Myron, 
‘*T knew you would be won by her, 
but I could not have known how splendidly you 
would acknowledge the conquest.”’ 

Mrs. Crawford avoided a direct response to 
this remark. Perhaps she was not so completely 
won as Myron seemed to think. Perhaps, find- 
ing that the girl he had chosen was not likely to 
commit distressing faux pas, she felt that it would 
be better to give the engagement considerable 
publicity in order to initiate her the more quickly 
into the ways of the society in which she was to 
take a place. 

At all events, an engagement party was ar- 
ranged. For three or four days May was in an 
ecstasy of delight, driving about the beautiful 
country with Myron, or cultivating a closer ac- 
quaintance with his sister. 


No moment dragged. 
There was always something to do, and both 
Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte were uniformly kind 
and considerate. The young ladies speedily grew 


intimate, and Charlotte began sincerely to rejoice 
in the prospect of greeting May as one of the 
family in reality. On the morning of the day 
when the party was to take place May was with 
Charlotte in the latter’s room. 

‘Tt all seems so wonderful and yet so natural 
to me,’’ said May, suddenly. 

‘*l’m glad it seems natural, dear,’’ returned 
Charlotte. ‘‘ What had you expected? A lot of 
animated fashion plates and dressmaker’s forms, 
I suppose.”’ 

‘* Not exactly that ; but I did suppose there 
would be more display. You see, I never knew 
anything about very rich people except what I’ ve 
read in books, and that doesn’t seem to give a 
very correct idea. Really, the display here is 
mainly done by Nature, and the poorest person 
may enjoy that.”’ 

‘What kind of 


dear ?”’ 


display did you mean, 

‘* Well, clothes, of course, and jewels.’’ May 
laughed lightly. ‘‘ Actually,’’ she added, ‘‘ the 
only diamond I have seen here, except the one 
on your mother’s hand, is the one Myron gave 
me.”’ 

‘That was her engagement ring, and she al- 
ways wears it,’’ said Charlotte, referring to her 
mother’s diamond. She did not explain that 
when May was due she carefully laid aside all 
the jewels she was in the habit of wearing in 
order to avoid any appearance of the display the 
visitor missed. Charlotte wore few jewels, as a 
matter of fact, but even these few she feared to 
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use in the presence of her prospective sister. 
Now that they had come to know one another 
better, she had less hesitation in showing her 
treasures, for May evinced the most sincere and 
unenvious delight in everything pertaining to 
‘“The Towers ’’ and its inmates. 

‘““T have a few jewels,”’ said Charlotte, pres- 
ently ; ‘‘that is, they are partly mine. Really, 
they are family property, I suppose. Would 
you like to see them ?”’ 

‘Oh, dearly ie 

The jewel boxes were accordingly produced, 
and for an hour or so May reveled in the sight 
of diamonds and pearls and rubies, and Char- 
lotte took equal delight in observing her enthu- 
siasm, and in helping her try on necklaces and 
brooches and all manner of costly ornaments. 

‘* Don’t, any more!’ said Mav at last, with 
glistening eves. ‘‘ You'll make me wish they 
were mine, and at present there isn’t a thing in 
the wide world that I want. 
happy and contented.”’ 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to wear some of these at 
the party to-night?’ asked Charlotte, as she 
thrust a diamond decked side-comb in May’s 
hair. 

‘*No, no!’ eried May, in a low voice, while 
her cheeks paled. ‘‘1 couldn’t think of it! It 
would be like sailing under false colors. My en- 
gagement ring is enough for me.”’ 

‘‘T think you’re quite right, May,’’ said Char- 
lotte. 

“Will I look dreadfully out of place, or 
shabby, without something of the kind ?”’ 

‘‘By no means! I wouldn’t have suggested 
such athing. I’m not going to put on any ex- 
tra jewels myself. 


exclaimed May. 


I am _ perfectly 


All these things will stay in 
their boxes where they belong, except on occa- 
sions of great state, and they don’t happen very 
often, I assure you.”’ 

‘* Beg pardon, Miss Charlotte!’ said Ellen 
Keith, who had entered the room unannounced, 
just as Charlotte was replacing the side comb 
and closing the box, ‘‘ Mr. Myron wanted to 
know 3 





‘* Tell him we’ll be right down, Ellen,’’ inter- 
rupted Charlotte. ‘‘I suppose Myron feels that 
the air isn’t quite right unless you are in sight, 


May!’ And, with a mischievous laugh and a 
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friendly squeeze of May’s hand, she led the way 
down-stairs. 

‘‘T thought you’d kept her long enough,”’ 
said Myron, when they had joined him in the 
broad hall. 

** Indeed !’ returned his sister, disdainfully, 
‘‘and now it’s your turn. What do you intend 
to do with her ?”’ 

‘Look at 
frankly. 


her!’ replied the young man, 

There was no concealment in Myron’s love. It 
was easy to call the blushes to his cheeks ; but as 
if he knew that they told tales of his heart at 


every mention of May, he seemed to feel that his 


best course lay in open love making, thus defy- 
ing friendly gibes and the more than half envi- 


ous satire with which a man’s intimates 
his passion. 

The evening came, and with it the party, and 
a touch of that formality to proceedings that May 
had expected might prevail all the time. Myron 
was in evening dress, and Mrs. Crawford and 
Charlotte were decked out with rather more ele- 
gance than customary. 


greet 


Thomas Greaves stood 
at the door to receive and announce visitors. 

May was conscious of a considerable fluttering 
as she moved about with Charlotte, trying to ap- 
pear composed, and she clung to Charlotte’s arm 
rather nervously. 

‘*Nobody’s going to eat you, dear,’’ said Char- 
lotte, who could not help noticing May’s trepida- 
tion ; ‘you'll be surprised to see how quickly 
everybody will take him or herself off after say- 
ing something pretty to you. They’re not going 
to stand around and ‘inspect you, as if you were 
a curiosity in a glass case !”’ 

‘‘T suppose not,’’ returned May, laughing at 
the thought; ‘‘ but ’'d give—oh, most anything, 
if I could be at ease, just as vou dre !’’ 

At this moment Greaves announced : 

‘*Count von Prieger, Mr. Trueman.”’ 

It was a little early for callers to begin to ar- 
rive, but Mav felt that it could not be that fact 
that caused Charlotte to turn with such a vio- 
lent start. Moreover, May heard her whisper, 
‘* He here!’ And she saw the color leave Char- 
lotte’s cheeks, and she felt her arm tremble as 
she turned toward the hall door to greet the 
arrivals. 


( To be continue d. ) 
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IN CONSTANTINOPLE STREETS. 


By EMMA PADDOCK TELFORD 


‘*Chelebi !’ ‘‘ Signor !’’ ‘‘ Mis- 
wis 


ter !’’ ‘‘ Monsieur !’’ ‘‘ Caique !’’ ‘‘ Caique ! 


‘© MADAME !”’ 


The steamer Ortego, sweeping rapidly around 
Seraglio Point, and heaving a steamy sigh of re- 
lief, drops her anchor with much rattling of 
chains in the deep waters of the Golden Horn. 

At once a swarm of black caiques shoot from 
the squat embrasure of the Custom House and 
dart with one accord for the steamer, each caique 
under the demoniacal possession of a picturesque 
figure, with fluttering garments, flaming eyes and 
scarlet fez. 

Nearing the steamer, each caique-ge drops his 
oars, springs to his feet, and, lifting arms and 
eyes in an impassioned appeal to his prospec- 
tive passengers leaning over the railing of the 
steamer, delivers himself anew of his polyglot 
venture : ‘‘ Madame!’ ‘‘ Chelebi !’’ 
‘* Mister !’’? ‘* Monsieur !”’ 


que |” 


‘Signor !’’ 


** Caique Ee, s* Cae 


As the caiques converge about their prey, the 
tumult increases. Cries of ‘‘ Varda !’’ ‘‘ Varda !”’ 
(Look out !—look out!) vary and intensify the 
linguistic invocations of the caique-ges, until, 
from a wordy war of objurgation and invective. 
two of the combatants actually engage in a 
game of fisticuffs, each proudly erect upon his 
own battleship. 


Stunned at the babel of sounds and alarmed 
at the rancorous party-feeling that threatens the 
dismemberment of the sought after at the hands 
of the opposing candidates for their favor, one 
feels like weeping for joy upon the expansive breast 
of a corpulent dragoman, who announces in un- 
mistakable English from an approaching caique 
that he comes from the Hotel d’ Afigleterre, 
where we had engaged rooms. 

Under his guardian wings, his predestined pas- 
sengers are soon landed at the Custom House, 
where the Turkish inspectors, like hungry wolves, 
sit snapping their official jaws in an ecstasy of 
anticipation. F 

Into trunks 


ind bags they go, tooth and nail, 
with an enthusiasm that properly directed would 
have made their services invaluable at the Ba- 
bylonian excavations, but all to no avail. Noth- 
ing rewards their well-directed efforts, save a 
blue-and-gold bound volume of ‘‘ D’ Amicis,’’ 
which we fondly hope will furnish them food for 
reflection, and we leave their scowling presence 
without impugning their official virtue by the 
offer of even an infinitesimal bribe-—an uncom- 
mon and palpably unwelcome dispensation of 
kismet. 

Under the tutelage of our amiable dragoman, 
our baggage is gathered together and tossed as 
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WATER*-CARRIER, 
lightly as a feather on the herculean shoulders of 
a couple of hammals, or porters, who without 
further ado stride off up the steep hill to the 
hotel in Pera. 

These men, who form one of the distinctive 
features of the city, are usually Armenians, and 
come from the mountain regions of Van, bring- 
ing with them the superb vigor and strength of 
the mountaineer. Broad-chested, long-bodied, 
clean-limbed, with muscles standing out like 
whipeords, it is popularly said that they can 
carry four times as much as a man can lift on 
his shoulders. 

Upon the heavy, stuifed saddle which they 
wear on their shoulders as a foundation for their 
burdens, they place enormous weights—Saratoga 
trunks, a pony carriage, a large and very much 
alive ram—anything, in fact, that can be fas- 
tened on. Then, stooping, they allow the strain 
to come upon their neck and shoulders—like 
oxen. As there are no drays, these men carry 
also all the merchandise of the city. They go 
two by two, bearing on their shoulders long, 
heavy poles, from which are suspended hogs- 


heads, barrels or bales of goods, as 
business demands. 

As they move along the streets, stag- 
gering under a heavy load, pedestrians 
are obliged to heed the warning cry 
of ‘*‘ Varda!’’ ‘“‘Varda!’’ and get out 
of their way, as their impetus is such 
that they cannot well stop. Their dress 
consists of loose, linen trousers, a yel- 
low jacket, gay red or yellow stockings, 
and the red and black Armenian fez, 
knitted by sweetheart or wife, wound 
about with a black handkerchief. 

Their diet is simple in the extreme, 
consisting of bread, black olives, cu- 
cumbers and cheese—cheese always— 
cheese with water-melon, and cheese 
with grapes—but cheese. It is among 
these hammials that the descendants 
of the ancient Armenian kings may 
often be traced, and the name of many 
an honest porter staggering beneath a 
heavy load, or eating his cheese at 
noontide in the shade of the cemetery, 
betrays his princely origin. Tiridates, 
Balthazar, Argashenz, Lighranes and 
Abgar live again, and may be found 
any day still bearing upon their shoul- 
ders the burdens of the empire—with 
a difference. 





Notwithstanding their gravity and 
the weight of burdens that press far 
heavier upon their hearts than those they carry 
do upon their shoulders, they possess the Arme- 
nian characteristic of natural humor that often 
finds expression. One Easter day, for example, 
four of these sturdy fellows were seen bending 
nearly double, with a great show of expenditure 
of strength, beneath their long, stout poles, to 
which was attached by gay ribbons a single, 
tiny painted Easter egg. 

Following these Atlas-like porters, the trav- 
eler plunges at once into a labyrinth of roughly 
paved streets and lanes, narrow, crooked, bent 
into infinite angles, full of holes and puddles, 
reeking with filth and litter at every step, and 
overhung with rickety, vagabondish houses—a 
fair exponent of all the streets of this great city. 
There are no sidewalks, and the roadway, slop- 
ing from either side to the middle, with a fall of 
some eight inches, after the manner of the old 
Roman roads, affords the only conduit for the 
drainage of the city. Varying the passage by 
mounting interminable stairs, making wide de- 
tours to avoid mangy curs attending to the ma- 
ternal duties incident upon the rearing of a large 
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family ; taking to the 
yall to get out of the 
way of scrubby little 
asses loaded with bricks 
and mortar, one comes 
in due time into the 
long, main street of 
Pera, the European and 
Christian quarter of the 
city, and the centre of 
elegance and_ fashion. 
The — street, though 
wretchedly paved with 
sharp, rough stones, 
between which the feet 
sink in the mud, is 
bordered with all the 
European ministers’ 
residences, ¢ hief among 
which towers the hand- 
some pala e of the 
Russian ambassador. 
Here are the English 
and American hotels, glittering shops presided 
over by Franks—-handsome cafés, theatres even, 
and consulates. Here the European dress pre- 
dominates, and Dame Fashion is arrayed in the 
latest Parisian style, so that American women 
reaching here, brave in the latest fashions of New 
York, find themselves nearly a season behind. 
Among the families of the ainbassadors are all 
the gayeties known to the various European 
capitals. There are garden parties at the French 





SYRIAN NOMADS, 





GROUP OF TURKS, 

and British embassies, at which all the embassies, 
great and small, are represented, as well as for- 
eign diplomats, naval officers from the foreign 
vessels stationed in the Bosphorus, attachés of 
various legations, merchants of high pretension, 
men of letters, artists, and ladies of the highest 
rank and beauty. There are balls at the Italian 
embassy, tennis in the Khedive’s garden, and ‘‘at 
homes”’ galore. The great Pashas seeking to curry 
favor with European diplomats give gorgeous fétes 
in their honor, and the 
Persian embassy, not 
to be outdone, follows 
suit. There are Shake- 
speare and Browning 
clubs, paper chases, tea 
and tennis, and all the 
other diversions that 
abundance of time and 
monef and a fertile im- 
agination can devise. 
But under all this gay- 
ety and apparent har- 
mony are concealed the 
wires of political in- 
trigue and diplomacy. 
Each ambassador and 
diplomat has his own 
and his government's 
ends to subserve, and 
the seeming entente cor- 
dial is often but a hol- 
low farce. 
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The general appearance of Pera is that of an 
Italian town, and in its streets may be heard 
every language of Europe. Over the gay shops, 
which are nearly all kept by Europeans, are signs 
in French, English, Italian, Turkish and Greek. 

The Turks very indifferent 
traders—and sitting cross-legged on a bit of mat- 
ting or an old rug in front of their little eubby- 
holes of shops, with no apparent interest in cus- 


themselves are 


tomers or their own wares, leave to kismet the 
decision as to whether a customer buys or not. 
If the shopper standing in the street sees what 
he desires, the Turkish merchant will deliber- 
ately take it down; but the thought of adver- 
tising or advantageously displaying his goods is 
one that he has never grasped. 

The Greeks are the chief traders, though the 
Levantines do a brisk 
The 
fashionable shops are 
French, though there 
are a number of first- 


business. most 


class English and 


American ones. These 
shops are an unfailing 
attraction to the Turk- 
ish harems, who now 
go about with a free- 
dom that ought to be 
sufficient for 


tion. These ladies ap- 


any na- 
pear to have an espe- 
cial fancy for the 
Franks and Giaours, 
and visit Pera in great 
parties. Those belong- 
ing to the family of 
some great pasha come 
in their at- 
tended by their eunuch. 


coaches, 
They are great cO- 
quettes, and the life they lead their custodian is 
an unhappy one. Driving up to store 
where they have taken a fancy to the clerks, part 
of the odalisques will alight and go in, the rest 


some 


remaining in the carriage. The perplexed eunuch, 
thus divided in his allegiance, cannot do full 
justice to either faction of his charges, who, re- 
lieved from his undivided surveillance, are not 
at all averse to affording the Franks a glimpse of 
their beauty. 

While the veil 
shall be her virtue and a guard 
against the talk of the world,’’ ‘one needs but to 
look at the arrangement of the ‘‘ vashmak’”’ to 
perceive that its present intention seems to be to 
make the handsome appear still handsomer and 


Koran says that a woman’s 


‘a sign of 
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disguise the defects of the plain. The ladies of 
Constantinople wear the flimsiest of gauze, and 
put them on so loosely that under pretense of 
arranging their folds the fair wearers easily 
manage to part it when so disposed, disclosing 
fine oval faces, full lips and round chins with 
dimples, and beautiful throats, long and flexible. 
They are quite familiar with the art of ‘‘ making 
up.’’ They whiten their faces with almond and 
jasmine paste, they put a circle of kohl around 
the eyes, darken the eyebrows, tint their eyelids, 
and sometimes go so far as to dye their magnifi- 
cent black tresses—a horrible red or yellow—in 
imitation of some grand European dame whom 
they have seen. The old-time feridjés which were 
formerly worn, and which in the delicate shades 


of green, rose, yellow, blue and mauve made a 
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group of women into a veritable bouquet of col- 
oring, have discarded for full cloaks— 
mostly black. Sometimes the coquetry of the 
Turkish beauties becomes known, and then a 
ferocious edict, issued by the Sultan, forbids 
their entering any of the shops in Pera, suggest- 


been 


ing that there were doubtless good reasons for 
the edict. 

One of the first things that the traveler recog- 
nizes in Constantinople is that above all other cities 
this is a cosmos of the world, but with the lines 
of national demarcation so closely drawn that the 
various peoples might as well be continents apart. 
Here each nationality keeps it own quarter, di- 
vided from the others by insurmountable barriers 
of customs, language and ideas. You cannot 
talk of Constantinopolians as you would of Bos- 
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tonians or Atherians,.for there are no peopl 
that can be described as the people par excel- 
lence with and 


common language, customs 


characteristics. It is a city of suspicions and 
aversions, the one thing permanent being the 
watchful jealously of the various nationalities. 
Social life between these distinctive peoples 
there is none. Business alliances are unknown, 
and even Cupid refuses to tip his arms with a 
tender message from one face to another. <A 
walk through the city shows the perfect ethno- 
logical divisions. Here in Stamboul and Scu- 
tari we find the rank and file of the Turks poor, 
ignorant and lazy. The gloomy quarter of 
Albanian village of Arnafit-Keni 
are given over to the Greeks, who also congre- 


Fanar or the 


and 
Velanga are peopled by Armenians, while the 
filthy quarters of the Hebrews crawl like a 
serpent along the Golden Horn. The Persians 
cling to the khans. 


gate in charming Therapia. Samatia 


Even the gypsies and dogs 
have their own especial territory, beyond which 
they do not venture, while the paupers of all 
nations, on the theory that ‘‘ misery loves com- 
pany,’’ have pitched their tents in the foul 
smelling valley of Kassim Pasha below Pera. 
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Beside the division into residential quarters, 
there is the localization of trades, and, to-a slighter 
extent, a monopolization of traditional 
business by nati 


lines of 


nalities. The Turks have al- 


ways excelled the manufacture of pipes, 
arms and carpets. They are also braziers, 
whole streets being given over to the ringing 


manufacture of mangals, urns, coffee-pots, grind- 
ers, ink-wells ai 


scription. The 


| platters of every size and de- 
Persians are the rug and tea 
merchants and vendors. They have also a brisk 
trade in the famous Persian tobacco, tombeki— 
light colored, sweet and dry—which is used exclu- 
sively for smoking in the narghilehs. This they 
prepare by cutting fine with a knife on a_plate, 
tying in a cloth and washing through three differ- 
ent waters. One thing very noticable in Constanti- 
nople is the freedom with which the various crafts 
are carried on in full view of passers-by. Nearly 
mstructed with open fronts, so 
that there is no opportunity for un-tradesmen- 
like artifices. The coffee-bruisers, who are legion 
and scattered through all the quarters, armed with 
heavy iron pestles, reduce the fragrant berry to a 
fine powder in large iron mortars in the sight of 
all who please And as the fragrant 


all the shops ar 


look. 
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aroma arises, accom- 
panied by the musical 
‘‘ping-pang, ping- 
pang’’ of the rever- 
berating stroke, there 
is small chance of the 
admixture of any for- 
eign, baseborn element 
with the aromatic 
Mocha. 

The pastry cooks and 
various restaurateurs, 
standing behind their 
array of shining pots 
and pans, take the en- 
tire crowd of spectators 
into their confidence as 
they mix the spotless 
dough, roll the seduc- 
tive dolmas, or broil 
that delicious fish, the 
squnron, or appetizing 
kebab, for both = of 
which Constantinople 
is noted. Though shell- 
fish are brought to Con- 
stantinople in profu- 
sion, they are by no 


means equal to those caught in colder seas, and 
the traveler looks in vain to find them served on 
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the half-shell in these 
al fresco restaurants. If 
he wishes oysters he 
must go to the famous 
fish market, Baluk Ba- 
zaar, in  Stamboul, 
where he can buy them 
in the shell and take 
them home to eat at 
his leisure. 

The fruit shops, 
which seem always un- 
der the jurisdiction of 
Greeks or Turks, are 
a perfect symphony of 
color. The walls are 
festooned with long, 
thick ropes of green 
and crimson apples, 
and the floor is covered 
with heaps of burn- 
ished pomegranates, 
golden oranges, glisten- 
ing citron and fragrant 
lemons, all piled to- 
gether in a wealth of 
riches. The _ back- 
ground of the stall is 


usually made up of lemons also; while great 
baskets of grapes, full of all the summer's 
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sunshine and sweetness, tempt the traveler, un- 
used to such prodigality of Nature’s bounties, to 
eat beyond all precedent. For fifteen para—not 
quite two cents—you can buy as many grapes or 
figs as you can eat—and oh, such grapes and 
figs! The over-indulgence of Europeans at find- 
ing fruit so cheap and plentiful has become a 
standing joke with the fruiterers, who tell of an 
Englishman, coming here and finding the grapes 
so abundant, delicious and cheap, that he ate 
twenty-one pounds at a sitting and then died. 
Another business monopolized by the Greeks 
or Armenians is the renovation of the fez. This 
headgear, which is worn almost universally by 
the male population, is manufactured in France. 
It very soon, however, loses its pristine jaunti- 
and 
limp and dejected af- 
fair, that 
owner a 


ness, becomes a 
its 
air of 
to be 
this condi- 


gives to 
rakish 
imbecility 


In 


be Comes 


not 
borne. 
tion it 
sary to resort to the fez 


neces- 


restorer, who promptly 
adjusts the 
headgear over a heated 
brass pot shaped like a 
flowerpot. this 


conical 


offending 


Over 
goes a_ second 
pot, which is made to 
revolve briskly around 
the lower one by means 
of two handles. When 
this is removed the fez 
is found to re- 
gained its youthful ap- 
pearance and vigor, and 
is returned to its right- 
ful owner, 


have 


who stands 
patiently by . Other distinctive trades and profes- 
sions are those of the seal-cutters—for the signing 
of all documents by seal is obligatory, and every- 
one is obliged to have his name in Turkish cut 
or engraved on stone or metal ; the public letter 
writers ; the itinerant chiropodists, who ply their 
the bird 
within and 
the 
herbalists, who deal in all manner of ‘‘ simples,’’ 


vocation before the eyes of all men ; 
fanciers, whose little stalls are hung 
without with osier cages of singing birds ; 
as well as compounds ; the sedan chair carriers, 
a turbulent, noisy crew, beside a vast and peri- 
paletic throng of mohalibé venders, windmill 


peddlers, sakas or water-carriers, chimney 


(rolls), pilaf 
Of these the mohalibé 


sweeps, grape-cabbage, frangiolé 
and sweetmeat peddlers. 
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venders are the Dressed in 
Alb fez, with a majestic, dark- 
depending, and girt with a large 
striped apron, poises his gaudy tray upon his 
head with the yud 
nothing prettier, nor more tempting, than his 
Mohalil s 


posed of groun l 


ost picturesque. 
the broad 
blue tassel 


consciousness that there is 
wares. a sort of cold jelly, com- 
ind milk, and is served in 
brightly colored saucers, powdered with sugar 
and sprinkled 

lump of clotted « 


th rose-water, with ofttimes a 
ream added. With his row of 
gaily gilded saucers, his polished metal bowl, a 
stock of slim, metal, arrow-shaped spoons, and an 
Oriental flask of rose-water sparkling and flash- 
ing in the sunlight, 
tempt an anchoriti 


the mohalibé vender would 


to eat. Nor must we forget 


BARBERS UNDER AN 


the outdoor barbers or café-gis, stationary or in 
‘ine in their own comfortable 
es of dentist, barber and leech. 
little settlement of 
of some friendly oak, in close 
These 


| resplendent by a profusion of 


transit, who cor 
periphery the of 

There is 
under the shade 


usually a these 


proximity to ch principal mosque. 
shops are render 
the brass barber isins, which may be recog- 
a SCT ire ular 
to 
under the customer’ s« 


as that 


nized by segment cut from the 


rim, sO as of the basin being slipped 
hin ; such a basin, in fact, 
Quixote took for ‘‘ Mam- 
ing it upon his head upside 
Here, too, are 
fa fearfully suggestive sort— 
and girdles of teeth 


which Don 


brino’s helmet rola 


down, as if it re «& morion. 


mural decorati 


collarettes, aprons made 








re 


strung together by red, yellow and blue silks. 
In these cafés, surrounded usually by a contin- 
gent of interested street boys, one may see, in 
time, the victim of tonsorial inquisition seated 
on a low stool, grasping the brass ewer with both 
hands and submitting with what grace he may 





CHARITABLE ARAB WATER-CARRIEK., 


to the rubbing, lathering or scraping, or some 
wretched old gentleman waiting for the final tug 
of the pincers that shall add their quota to the 
café-gi’s decorations. Cupping and bleeding are 
also cheerfully attended to. Charges here are 
not at all exorbitant, three cents sufficing for a 
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tooth extracted, four cents amply rewarding the 
café-gi for bleeding, and five cents paying for a 
shampoo. 

The wandering café-gi pulls no teeth and 
shaves no beards, but confines his efforts solely 
to the distribution of coffee. Up and down the 
business streets he goes, crying plaintively: 
** Café-gi !’ “ Café-gi !’ carrying his charcoal 
brazier in one hand, and a round box contain- 
ing his stock in trade in another. A customer 
appearing, he sets down his utensils, inquires, 
still mournfully : ‘Sade me sher-ke-ly mi?’ 
(Will you have it without sugar or with?) 
and proceeds to evolve the tiny cup of black 
coffee according to order. At noon business is 
specially brisk, for every clerk along the street 
rushes out to supplement his luncheon of bread 
and cheese, or bread and olives, by the liquor 
that he loves. 

The gypsy women form another unfailing at- 
traction to the Occidental visitor. They usually 
go in groups of three or four, and for a few paras 
pressed in their dirty palms are quite willing to 
unfold all mysteries, past, present and future, 
through the aid of a handful of small sea shells 
and colored stones. They are wild, merry, pic- 
turesyue creatures, with flashing eyes, stream- 
ing, wavy locks, and a combination of gaudy, 
tattered garments suggestive of Rag Fair. Oft- 
times a black-eved baby peers from a bag on 
its mother’s back with such an assumption of 
infantile dignity that one is reminded of the 
venerable Anchises. 

Beside fortune telling, the devices of the gyp- 
sies for increasing their bank account are varied. 
Some sell lavender and herbs, and others sing, 
play the tambourine, or dance after the manner 
of the Egyptian girls, while a favorite mode of 
recognizing your liberality is to stick the piastres 
you give them on their neck or forehead with 
spittle. They are all adroit thieves, and in their 
vicinity the fruit from orchards and pullets from 
henyards vanish as by magic, while in a Turk- 
ish cemetery, near Robert College, they were dis- 
covered unearthing newly buried corpses, in order 
to cut off their hair and sell to the French hair- 
dressers. 

The beggars and dogs of Constantinople de- 
serve a chapter to themselves, for nowhere else 
on the face of the earth are they so disreputa- 
ble, or so much in evidence. 

When the German Emperor, a few years ago, 
was about to visit Constantinople, the edict 
went forth from the palace: ‘‘Shut up the dogs 
and the beggars !’’ The blue-uniformed, be-fezzed 
police made a raid on the beggars, and the garbage 
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collectors bagged the dogs, and the whole swarm- 
ing, motley pack were carted off to a big dilapi- 
dated building on the Golden Horn, whose repu- 
tation as a haunted house had long rendered it in- 
elegible as a residence. For a few days the city 
was at peace, but it didn’t seem like Constanti- 
nople, and when the German Emperor sailed 
away the dogs and beggars returned to their 
haunts, where they have since remained. Each 
class of these Pariahs—the dogs and the beggars 
has its own wards or quarters, from which 
the beggars daily sally forth in pursuit of their 
calling ; but the dogs—never! Like a well-dis- 
ciplined army they have their sentinels and 
their guards, and woe to the stranger who shall 
allow himself to wander into the country of the 
enemy! He is at once set upon and torn limb 
from limb, and in a trice the last vestige of him 
has vanished from the sight of men. The Con- 
stantinople dog is neither a thing of beauty, 
nor yet a joy. He is a foxy-looking animal, 
about the size of a small collie, with a moth- 
2aten looking coat of about the color and texture 
of an old-fashioned, weather-beaten buffalo robe. 
Mangy, diseased, scarred, bleeding, often with 
broken legs, and never with a whole tail among 
them, they lie about the butchers’ stalls, occupy 
the middle of the street in squads of ten or a 
dozen, so that camels, horses, donkeys and 
pedestrians have to turn out to make way for 
them ; dig little dens in the roads, where they 
rear large families without molestation ; follow 
the poor liver venders, in screaming, yelping 
packs ; upset the sweetmeat peddlers and de- 
vour their stores ; bark, yelp and fight unceas- 
ingly ; fall upon everything helpless, from a 
wounded goat or sheep to a drunken, reeling 
stranger, and yet are not only tolerated, but pro- 
tected, by the Turks, who consider it criminal to 
kill them. Why they are thus tolerated has 
never been explained. Some say ‘‘ because the 
Koran recommended charity toward all crea- 
tures’’: others, ‘‘ because the sacred books speak 
of them’’; and others, ‘‘ because Mohammed, 
the victorious, brought a numerous train of them 
when he entered triumphantly into the city.”’ 
Although thus protected by the Turks and al- 
lowed to remain in the city, they are never ad- 
mitted to the house and never petted. Even the 
sportsman or shepherd in the Turkish provinces, 
who would not part with his dog on any ac- 
count, never pets him nor allows him to touch 
him. The dog often throws himself at his mas- 
ter’s feet, whines and rolls in the dust, but the 
only response vouchsafed him is a kick and 
*Hoshd !’ (‘* Be off’) To Europeans these 
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street dogs are a most decided nuisance. Not 
only do they ‘‘ bay the moon,’’ but every star in 
the sky, including the nebulie, while if a stranger 
ventures out to interfere in this music of the 
spheres, he is liable to be severely bitten. The 
only good thing that can be said of these dogs is 
that they simplify the labors of the garbage col- 
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lector, who is no means puncetilious in the 
performance of his duties at the best. 

To return to the beggars. Coming in ‘ rags and 
tags ’’ from all directions, the bridge is their great 
rallying point. They line both sides of the ap- 
proach, arranging their horrible sores, sightless 
eyes, and sundry maimed members to the best 


possible advantage for observation, and with as 
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much solicitude as if 
they were for sale. A 
highly esteemed meth- 
od of attracting the at- 
tention and sympathy 
of the passers-by is to 


rock back and _ forth 
from right to left, sing- 
ing meanwhile pitiful 


ditties, in which they 
dwell upon their mis- 
fortunes. One blind 
rascal—Ashuk by name 
—with black hair 
the breeze, 
tears the 
and paras from 
the pockets of the ten- 
der - hearted Turkish 
women by tragically de- 
tailing 


his 
vared to 

draws from 
eyes 


his love affairs 
—how he was engaged, 
and how his sweetheart 
had deserted him. 
Should 
moved to make a dona- 
tion to of these 
mendicants, the 


any one be 


any 


whole 
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brigade pick up their 


infirmities and hobble after the benefactor, ut- 
tering deafening wails both singly and in uni- 


son. some 


of them are 


said to have amassed 


very comfortable fortunes, there being at least 


one well authenticated instance of an old repro- 
bate who begged to such advantage that in his de- 
clining years his own coach used to come for him 
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every night. Should 
the tourist weary of 
walking through the 


irregular streets, which, 
without name or num- 
ber, defy all attempts 
at finding his way, let 
him take his stand 
upon that wonderful 
bridge that spans the 
Golden Horn, connect- 
ing Stamboul or 


an- 
cient Byzantine with 


more modern Galata ; 
the Orient with the Oc- 
cident ; the effete, worn- 
out civilization of the 
Old World, and a world 
imbued with something 
of the rush and bustle 
characteristic of a west- 
ern civilization, and let 
the ebb and flow of the 
street life of this mar- 
velous cosmos come to 
him. 

Upon this bridge may 
be found representatives of all nations—the de- 
scendants of Shem, Ham and Japhet—starting 
from our parent stock, yet now an incomprehen- 
sible mixture of races and types, antagonistic in 
manners, customs and religions. 

As they pass each other, the European gazes 
at the Oriental with curious yet admiring eyes, 
while the son of the Orient returns the gaze with 
mingled distrust and contempt. This 
bridge is about a quarter of a mile in 
length and rests upon a foundation of 
| iron boats. Over it fifty thousand peo- 
ple, forming two great currents of hu- 
manity, pass and repass from morn- 
ing till night with as ceaseless a flow as 
the waters of the Golden Horn beneath. 

White-smocked Turkish officials stand 
at either end to levy in primitive fash- 
ion a toll of ten paras (one cent) on all 
animals and wheeled ve- 
hicles. Stalls for the sale of fruit, pret- 
zels and trinkets, almost block its ap- 
proaches, and in the late afternoon 
Greek and Armenian newsboys, blessed 


passe ngers, 


with the same stentorian accents that 
distinguish their confréres of the Times, 
Tribune, Sun, and Herald, shout, with- 
out ceasing: ‘* Hakekat!’ ‘* Arévelk !’ 
6 Jornidza Ll? ** Tarik LP’ og 


aie Neoléqos ! 
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GALATA BRIDGE. 

Modest sheets these, expurgated of everything 
relating to home policy, religion, the Sultan, the 
the 


obliged to appear with one or two blank columns, 


government, army or finance, and often 


owing to the suppression of an article at the last 
moment by the rigid censorship. In 
see anything at all in this highway of nations, 
one must choose a small portion of the bridg 
and fix his eyes’ upon that alone, lest, in trying 
to see all, he this 


mimic stage is a Bohemian, with jingling hard- 


sees nothing. First to cross 
ware attached to every 
available part of his 
anatomy . broil- 
ers, spiders and dip- 


tongs 


pers—forming a swell- 


ing diapason that har- 


monizes with his mu- 
sical cry ‘Mashalar 
—rum—val Tavalar 
—rum—var!’ Behind 
him comes a number 


of the dark-eyed oda- 
lisques of the palace— 
returning from the pic- 
the 
capacious Araba which 
their soul loveth. This, 
although and 
springless, is gilded and 
carved after the simili- 
tude of a circus band- 
wagon, and, drawn by 
great bluish Turkish 


nie grounds — in 


seatless 
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Inanian mutto 
balancing a long 
and waning lights 


low, dusty dogs 


tion 


- a Greek 
braided and ty 


Montenegrin, 


blue trousers 


but with the legs 
flutes, a gay 


PRETZEL 
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oxen, guided by a fat 
eunuch, who walks along 
holding the horn of one 
of the 


hand, presents an impos- 


beasts in his 


These 
followed 


by an Arab street mu- 


ne Appearance, 
fair ladies are 
sician, who with solemn 


shrill 


accompaniment of voice, 


countenance and 
evolve a 
Oriental 

three- 


manages to 
kind of 
from a 


weird 
music 
stringed gourd ; and ped- 
dlers 


Bulgarian gardener, with 


innumerable; a 


plants and flowers ; an 
itinerant butcher, whose 
miserably  despondent 
horse drags along a stock 
of goats’ flesh and Cara- 


lights *’ vender, 


strung with flabby hearts 

nd followed by a pack ot vel- 
ng their chops in anticipa- 
ina mitre, with his long hair 
lon his head & /a Chinese: a 
ident in his holiday attire of 


redundant in the rear, 


: tightly ineased as a pair of 


searf of Syrian silk encircles his loins, 
while a vest, st 


VENDERS. 


h gold embroidery and a 
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scarlet jacket, bubbling over with gold lace, com- 
pletes his fetching costume. Still on and on. A 
Jew, slovenly, greasy, ill-smelling, unbuttoned, 
with two long tags of hair drooping like limp 
curl papers on either side of his face; a wind- 
wheel peddler, whose gaily fluttering wares and 
musically prolonged cry of ‘‘ Furuldack-ge !’’ 
have evidently ‘‘caught the sails of custom,’’ 
judging from his following of boys ; one howling 
dervish, beating his breast with a pointed, iron 
rod, and erying, ‘‘ Allah-hou !’’ ‘‘ Allah-hou !’’ 
while another variation of the order, in a mantle 
of deerskin and strings of beads, presents his 
cocoanut cabash for alms ; an elegant Circassian, 
with a row of gold cartridge cases on his breast, 
rides proudly by on a superb horse ; a group of 


Georgians, bristling with various war-like accou- 
trements ; a band of Greek women, in black and 
white striped trousers, blue caps and red shoes, 


with loose hair floating on their shoulders and a 
clatter of tongues that goes on for ever—have all 
suddenly to make way for the hurried rush of 
the unique Constantinople fire brigade, who have 
responded to the watchman’s call of ‘‘ Yangun 
Var!’ (‘* There is fire !’) On they come, shout- 
ing and yelling, some bearing on their shoulders 
an old-fashioned fire engine imported from Aus- 
tria, others staggering under leather bags sus- 
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pended by straps from their shoulders, in which 
they carry water to extinguish the fire. Wild- 
eved, half-naked, dripping with sweat and 
armed with picks, axes, poles and coils of rope, 
emitting as they run a cumulative series of dis- 
cordant shrieks, it is not surprising that of two 
evils house-holders often choose the lesser, and 
lock their iron doors in the face of these plunder- 
ing savages. But the sun, burning his way into 
the west, has left the heavens all on fire behind 
Stamboul, while the silver domes and golden 
minarets of Scutari stand luminous in its re- 
flected glow. 

The many steamers on the Bosphorus and 
Golden Horn whistle shrilly to hasten belated 
passengers. Business men leave their stores to 
catch the steamer that takes them to home and 
family. Peddlers, dogs and beggars disappear as 
by magic. The caiques quicken their flight 
shoreward. Large flocks of snowy sea-gulls, 
with beating wings, turn toward the rocks and 
ruins that head the sweet waters. , 

The day is done. And from a thousand min- 
arets the voices of the muezzins ring sharp and 
clear : 

** Allah, ikbar ! 
La-il-Allah ; 
Mohammed, el resud oullah !”’ 


Allah, ikbar ! 


als 
IK ee 


LOVE OR 


Were they in love? 


FRIENDSHIP? 
By LUCILLA 


HAMILTON. 


They iancied so, 


And yet ’twas but an idle dream, 
For friendship warm need not mean love— 
. 4 
Things are not always what they seem. 


She loved his smile, his words, his ways ; 
His every thought of her was kind, 
But I am right when I declare 
Their love was less of heart than mind. 


Yet when the glow of friendship’s warmth 
Sheds halo over mind and senses, 


’Tis somewhat 


hard to ascertain 
Where friendship ends, and love 


commences ! 


But let it pass—it does no harm 
To love a little, more or less, 

And if it did, ’twere all the same— 
They’d still love on, I must confess, 


And so they said they weren’t in love, 
For well they knew from time gone 

That better far is friendship true 
Than love that is too hot to last. 
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By HE. Al 


summer of 1880, a time 

when the Apaches—those 

virulent scourges of the 

southwestern border 

still dominated the lives 

and happiness of pioneers 
in that section. In July of the year mentioned, 
a party of five—Robert Winston, Joe Barker, 
Clyde Harris, Jeff Hinman and the writer—left 
the Rio Grande valley bound on a prospecting 
trip into the Zuni country, of whose extensive 
mineral wealth we had heard some very dazzling 
rumors. 

Our party had been prospecting together for 
more than a year—long enough to get well ac- 
quainted with one another, and for each member 
of the outfit to ascertain that his partners could 
be trusted in almost any emergency that might 
arise. 

Barker, Harris and I were orginally from the 
East ; but Winston and Hinman were Texans 
both splendid specimens of the modern frontiers- 
man. They were crack shots with rifle and pis- 
tol ; could ride ‘‘ anythin’ that growed ha’r,”’ as 
Hinman expressed it ; and they were thoroughly 
versed in plainscraft and Indian warfare. 

Before we left the Rio Grande we heard con- 
siderable talk of attacks having been made by 
raiding parties of Apaches on the scattered set- 
tlers in the Salt River district ; but such rumors 
were very current in New Mexico and Arizona at 
that time, and we paid but little attention to 
them, starting as soon as our preparations were 
complete. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during the 
Game not 
very plentiful, but we managed to get enough to 
supply us with fresh meat; we found an abun- 
dance of grass and water for the horses ; no signs 
of Indians had been seen; and, taking all to- 
gether, we felt that our lucky star was in the 
ascendant. 

‘‘ Any of you fellers ever been to the Salt 
Lake?’ inquired Winston, as we squatted at 
supper one evening. 

‘*T was there about three years ago,’’ Harris 
replied. ‘‘It’s about thirty miles west of Salt 
Lake City, and as desolate a place as you ever 
saw.’”’ 


first ten days of our journey. was 


ARKE, 
sé J 
rected Winston 
ten mile to th 
spots off any Ut 


guess tl 


lateness.’’ 
In response 


lake as occupying 


most circular 
were SO precipit 
down which 
bottom of th 


with a crust of sal 


thickness. 


‘But the que 


It stands at on: 
part of the shor 
of it you find \ 
big funnel-shape 
deep ; an’ right 
little lake, so 
bottom to it.’ 

Our curiosity 
we turned in f 
decided to pay 
day. 

Sunrise fou 
ride of two hot 
object of our se 

Weird and 


properly descr 


as we reined 
lay an enormo 
acres in extent 
in depth, its 
masses of vol 
tesque in shay 
At the bottom 
greater part of 
zling whiteness, 
formations of s 
were reflected in 
On the easter 
where we stood, 
like an inverted 
of two hundred 
once recognized 
had spoken. 
mighty shape, 


regions ; its grim 


the awful silence 


it ain’t 
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AN CI 


the one I mean,”’ 

‘There’s one over here, about 
northwest, that can knock the 
h lake when it comes to deso- 


cor- 


our inquiries, he described the 
the bottom of a deep and al- 
cky of which 
is that there was only one place 
The 


ike, he explained, was covered 


basin, the sides 
rseman could descend. 
t, from six inches to a foot in 


rest part of it all is the crater. 
side of the big lake, an’ forms a 
When you get up on the rim 


] 


irself standin’ on the edge of a 
| hole, about two hundred feet 
lown at the bottom of that is a 


ep nobody has ever found a 


is strongly excited, and before 
t] 


tne 


night it was unanimously 
i visit to the strange lake next 


is in the saddle, and a toilsome 


irs’ duration brought us to the 


ch 

stly are the only terms which 
the scene that greeted our eyes 
At our feet 
s basin of perhaps a thousand 
nd séme seventy or eighty feet 
cipitous sides garnished with 


our panting horses. 


e rock, some of them so gro- 
as to appear almost unearthly. 
f the basin, and-occupying the 


ts area, slumbered a lake of daz- 


ts shores encrusted with curious 
it, from which the sun’s rays 
glittering points of light. 

shore, about a half-mile from 
an enormous mound, in shape 
washbowl, towered to a height 
feet or more; and this we at 
as the crater of which Winston 


Dark and forbidding it reared its 
like 


an outcast from the infernal 
aspect seeming to accentuate 


» that brooded over the scene. 
‘‘They say th 


e Apaches, Navajos and Zufiis 
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“SUDDENLY A VOLUME OF LIGHT SEEMED TO LEAP 


OF THE LITTLE LAKE.”’ 
‘ 


have a superstition about the crater,’’ whispered 


Winston, awed into something like reverence by 
the picture of desolation spread out 
before us. ‘‘ They imagine an evil spirit lives in 
the little lake at the bottom ; that he emits 
thunder an’ lightnin’ whenever he gets mad at 
anybody. I’ve hear’d they won’t kill even a white 
man in the basin.”’ 


sublime 


an’ 


“I'd like to see the place where an Apache 
wouldn’t kill 
either,’’ Hinman growled. 


a white woman, 
** They'll knock out 
the brains of a child in its mother’s arms, an’ 


a white man, or 


scalp a parson in camp-meetin’, if they get a 
An’, as for superstitions, I'd rather 
trust to my Winchester an’ a full magazine than 
to any superstition, even if it’s the best manufac- 
tured.”’ 


chance. 


IN 


A CRATER. 


Guided by Winston, 
we rode down the steep 
trail that led to the 
bottom of the basin, 
and established our 
camp near a little spring 
that bubbled out of the 
rocks opposite to the 
crater. It was the only 
fresh water in the vicin- 
ity, but there were no 
signs to indicate that it 
had lately been visited 
Fill- 
ing our canteens, and 
watering the horses, we 
were ready to commence 


by man or beast. 


the ascent of the crater. 

It took at least ten 
minutes to conquer the 
ascent, though we trav- 
eled up a path whose 
well-worn surface indi- 
cated that many others 
before us had invaded 
the precinct of the spirit 
of the mound. Perhaps 
the path was made by 





some bygone race, who 
toiled up it with offer- 
ings intended to placate 
the of the 
powerful being who was 
supposed to dwell in the 
depths of the lake. 
Arrived at the sum- 
mit we at once saw that 
Winston’s 


animosity 


OUT OF THE HEART 


description 

had not been overdrawn. 
At our feet yawned a great funnel-shaped hole, 
at the bottom of which twinkled a miniature 
lake, its hue of brightest emerald contrasting 
strangely with the dark scoria of the crater’s 
sides. From where we stood we could clearly 
trace the ragged hole beneath the water that out- 
lined the fathomless depths of its heart ; and it 
required no great stretch of the imagination to 
be able to picture some subterranean monster 
emerging with a rush from out the 
solitude of its recesses. 


uncanny 


With many turns and twists, and much un- 
avoidable sliding, we descended to the shore of the 
lake, and seating ourselves on fragments of lava, 
spent half an hour in endeavoring to account for 
the presence of such a jewel in so incongruous a 
setting. 
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‘““They say 
that a 
ston. 

‘* Did you ever test it ?’”’ I asked. 

‘*No, sir-ree ! You couldn’ t 
swimmin’ in such a hole as that. 


thick with salt 
”? remarked Win- 


the water is so 


feller can’t sink in it, 


hire me to go 
I’d be afeard 
that spirit ’ud grab me by the feet an’ pull me 
down. There’s never been no bottom found in 
the centre.”’ 
The 


ever, 


rest 


of us had no such seruples, how- 


and, doffing our clothes, we were soon 
splashing about in the briny element. Rumor 
had spoken the truth in this instance, at least 

it required no effort of lungs or limbs to float at 
the surface, hands, to 


that 


a gentle movement of the 


maintain the equilibrium, being all was 
necessary. 

It gave me a grewsome feeling to swim across 
the fathomless abyss in the centre. Its ragged 
circumference, seen distinctly many feet below 
the surface, suggested the ravenous jaws and 
gaping monster of the 
world, lving in wait for whatever unwary crea 


ture might 


maw of a Cyclopean 
venture into its vicinity. I caught 
myself wondering how I should feel if some 
mighty force were suddenly to seize and drag 
me downward ; and I had almost succeeded in 
working myself into a state of genuine fright, 
when a shout from the rim of the crater diverted 
my thoughts into a more sensible channel. 

After watching our aquatic sports for a few 
minutes, Winston had ascended to the crest of 
the mound, where I now caught sight of him 
lying flat on the inner edge of the crater, and 
excitedly gesticulating to us. To seramble into 
our clothes was the work of a few moments, and 
we climbed up the steep to his side. 

He did not wait for us to ask for an explana- 
tion of his call. Pointing to the bluffs on the 
northern side of the basin, he ejaculated the sin- 
gle word ‘‘ Look!’ leaving us to observe and 
draw our own conclusions from what we saw 

‘“Tndians ! bunch of ’em !’ cried 
Barker, who was the first to glance in the indi 
cated direction. 

** Apaches ! bunch of ’em 
man amended, a moment later. 

Yes: band of horsemen rid- 
ing along the summit of the bluffs were certainly 
Indians, but 
mained to be 


~and a big 


—and a big 


”? Hin- 
the straggling 
whether they were Apaches re- 


While trying to settle the 
question of their tribeship to my own satisfac- 


seen. 


tion, it suddenly dawned upon me that there 
was not about them any of that bright, parti- 
colored effect to be expected in a group of Nava- 
jos or Zufiis. The sunlight glittered radiantly 
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on their arms iccoutrements, but the gaudy 
blankets and erapes of the peaceful tribes 
were missing 
** There’s j neteen of ’em,’’ said Harris. 
“Tf they are stiles, 
‘* Discover 


” 


and discover us—— 

interrupted Hinman. ‘‘ How 
scoverin’ us when they’ll strike 
inute they start down into the 


ean they hel) 
our ‘sign’ tl 
basin ?”’ 

‘Tf they f 1 to 


very we 


see our ‘sign,’ they could- 
that bunch of saddled 
foot of the hill,’’ said Win- 


starting down the path at a 


n't 


hosses standin’ at the 


verlook 


ston, arising 

rapid pace 
‘“We can’t 

he said, as w 


ford to let’em get the outfit,’’ 
rtook him at the bottom ; ‘‘so 
hosses to the bottom of the 
standin’ room the 


we'll just | 


erater, an for ’em on 
inside.”’ 

The suggest was adopted, Mounting our 
the pack animals to the bottom 
d sent them all up the winding 
path at a pace that must have astonished them, 
since heretof 


} 


horses, we d 


of the ascent, 


they had good reason to regard 
men merciful to their beasts. The path 

side of the hill, which enabled 
us to get the stock up unseen by the Indians on 
the northern bluffs ; 


us as 


was on the s 


though it was certain that 
t signs of our presence should 


sin 


they would 
they enter tl 
Securing the horses to blocks of lava on the 
inner slope, ifforded a somewhat precari- 
ous footing f them, we 


tention 


again centered our at- 
upon the causes of our disquietude. 
They were ri ilong at the same slow trot as 
when first s ind were now within one hun- 
trail leading down to the basin, 
lentky their intention to enter. 

» one they see our trail before 
’ said Winston, his frontier reck- 


r him to gamble even on such 


dred yards of t 
which it was evi 
Ten dol { 
they get to 
lessness pro! 
desperate ch 
The 


leading warr 


es as those of the present moment. 
words were scarcely uttered, when the 
spurring his pony suddenly for- 
ward, bent low in the saddle and scrutinized the 
ground befor He was immediately joined 
ind we had the felicity of see- 
icked by a band of human blood- 
en eyes never falter on a trail, 
fail to run their prey to earth. 
my bet, anyhow,”’ said Win- 
to slip cartridges into the 
Winchester. 


by his comrad 
ing ourselves ti 
hounds, whos 
and who seld 

““T’'d hav 
ston, comme ng 
magazine of 

‘1 am afr su wouldn’t have much chance 
to spend your ning,’’ I replied, as I followed 
his example 
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All doubt as to the warlike mission of our vis- 

itors was removed as they descended into the 

basin and followed our trail toward the spring, at 

a long, swinging lope. The absence of women, 

children and dogs, their painted faces and the 

“fighting trim’’ of their habiliments, 


proclaimed them a war party of Apaches, while 


scanty 


the confidence with which they advanced unques- 
tionably indicated that they had already gath- 
ered from the trail an approximate idea of our 
numbers and character. 

Arrived at the spring, several of them knelt 
and quenched their thirst, the others scanning 
the summit of the crater in a questioning way 
that clearly showed their knowledge of 
whereabouts. 


our 


“TP ve a good notion to pitch a chunk of lead 
in among ’em,”’’ said Winston. ‘‘It makes me 


mad to see ’em standin’ there an’ eying the place 


where they know we are, as though they already 


had us tied an’ sealped.”’ 

They seemed to consult together for a few 
minutes, and one of them finally stepped out of 
the group and advanced to the foot of our strong- 
hold, holding his hands above his head with the 
palms to the front, as a sign of his amicable in- 
tentions. 

‘* Buenas dias, amigos !’’ he hailed in Spanish, 
with which language the southwestern Indians 
are generally conversant. 

‘“They know we're here, an’ we might as well 
talk to ’em,’’ said Hinman. 

No one objecting, he rose to his feet and an- 
swered the salutation of the dusky herald in the 
tongue in which it was given. 

‘* Buenas dias! Que quiere usted ?”’ 
morning ! What do you want?) 

I understood Spanish sufficiently well to en- 


(Good- 


able me to follow the conversation that ensted, 
and I knew enough of Indian diplomacy not to 
be particularly surprised by the herald’s prop- 
ositions 
patriots. 
turning 


on behalf of his very hospitable com- 

These involved nothing less than the 
over of our horses and arms, and the 
giving up of our persons to as bloodthirsty a 
band of cut-throats as ever harried the defense- 
less citizens of the border. The Indian prefers 
artifice to fighting in his efforts to discomfort his 
enemy, and this band was only following the 
instincts of their craft. 

‘‘If my friends will only come down,’’ he 
said, ‘‘they shall be entertained like chiefs. The 
hearts of the Apaches are full of love for our 
white friends, and we would like to take them by 
the hand.”’ 

‘* Yes, and you'd like to take us by the hair, 


A CRATER. 
too, which you’ ve forgot to mention,’’ said Hin- 
man, with a snort of disgust. 

‘Now, Sefior Apache, you travel back to your 
compatriots, and tell them we’re a kind of a 
solitary outfit that don’t believe in promiscuous 
handshaking, nor have we any to 
treated as big chiefs. . 


desire be 
Vamos ! 

Our inhospitable reception of the messenger 
was the signal for hostilities to commence. No 
sooner had he communicated the result of his 
mission to the band, than three of them drove 
the ponies up the trail to the mesa, where they 
could graze secure from our fire ; the others tak- 
ing shelter among the rocks that lined the sides 
of the basin. We could easily have killed some 
of the ponies, but we had no desire to injure 
dumb brutes ; and, besides, we preferred to have 
the first overt act come from the enemy. 

We had not long to wait. 
exposed his head for a moment ; keen eyes were 
searching the crest of the mound ; the crack of a 
dozen rifles awoke the echoes of the basin, and 
he dodged back with a bullet hole through his 
hat that evidenced the skill of an Apache marks- 
man. 

‘* How superstition ?”’ 
Hinman, as he commenced to arrange lumps 
of lava into a sort of breastwork on the 
in front of him. 


Harris incautiously 


about your growled 


crest 


‘‘The spirit ain’t commenced to spit out fire 
vet,’’ Winston replied, tapping the butt of his 
Winchester in a suggestive way. 

So far we had not pulled a trigger, and find- 
ing us so undemonstrative, our foes gradually 
grew careless of their personal safety. They 
commenced to expose themselves in the most 
tempting way, openly passing from one rock to 
another in a’spirit of bravado that presaged an 
epidemic of sudden mortalities in the band 
should it continue. We were only waiting for 
enough of the band to show themselves to make 
simultaneous targets for each man’s aim, and 
the chance soon materialized. 

Four of them stepped out from behind their 
shelters, and commenced a disgusting series of 
antics for our edification. We improved the op- 
portunity ; our rifles spoke simultaneously ; and 
two of them measured their lengths on the sand, 
while another scrambled to cover with a halting 
motion that indicated a serious weakness in one 
of his extremities. 

After this lesson no further active hostilities 
were indulged in by either side. We were care- 
ful to keep well under cover ; they commanded 
the water supply, and we were willing to play « 
waiting game. 
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When the sun dipped below the horizon we 
separated, taking stations at such points around 
the crest as would best enable us to command 
the entire outer circle of ascent. The 
were secured anew, and we settled down to a 
night of anxious alertness. 

Several 


he rses 


hours passed without incident, the 
only sounds breaking the death-like stillness of 
the scene being the uneasy stamping and pawing 
of the horses, as they endeavored to achieve a 
more comfortable footing on the steep slope of 
the inner side. Old Barney, the mule that ear- 
ried our blasting outfit, was particularly restive, 
and I was strongly tempted to lead him up to 
the crest and secure him there for the night. A 
disinclination to lead a mule loaded with explo- 
sives up a dangerous ascent in the darkness, 
prompted me more strongly to leave him where 
he was, however, and I contented myself with 
slipping down to him and ascertaining that he 
was securely tied. 

The atmosphere had been very heavy and sul- 
trv all the afternoon, and I was not surprised to 
see the heavens giving every indication of a 
storm before midnight, which augured ill for 
the securty of our position, as it would enable 
the Apaches to scale the mound with but littl 
danger of detection. 

The advent of the tempest was soon after her- 
alded by a vivid flash that illuminated the basin 
beneath as though an enormous are light had sud- 
denly been turned upon it, followed by a chorus 
of reverberations that voiced the intentions of 
the murky heavens. I took advantage of the 
light to search the ground beneath me, and | 
was sure that I detected several dark figures 
about midway of the slope. 

In a few minutes the rain began to descend in 
a saturating torrent that resembled a miniature 
cloudburst, and the side of the crater was con- 
verted into a watershed, down which innumera- 
ble tiny streams trickled to the lake below. 
Flashes of lightning of dazzling brilliancy were 
followed by that 


crashing peals of thunder 


seemed to shake the universe, while the impact 


of the raindrops on the lake resembled the 
steady roar of some mighty cataract. 

Suddenly that intuitive: consciousness—as cer- 
tain as ocular knowledge itself—of the presence 
of some other human being near me, warned me 
to be on my guard. Rising slowly to my feet, | 
waited for the next flash as a double medium of 
enlightenment. 

It came, and with it a stinging pain in my 
shoulder and the bear-like hug of a pair of 
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sinewy arms ab 
plainly the natu: 

Instantly recovering from the effects of the 
knife-thrust and the surprise, I made a mighty 
effort that freed me from the grasp of my enemy, 
and, springing backward, I grasped my heavy 
rifle by the barrel and endeavored to beat him to 
the earth with it 


sut my bedy that told only too 
‘e of the crisis. 


Round and round we circled 
in the darkness, the constantly recurring flashes 
revealing to the demoniacal visage of a 
brawny Apache 
the deadly sv 
flowing from 


brave as he danced just without 
ep of the gun. The blood was 
wound in my shoulder, and a 
creeping numbness began to invade my entire 
body, warning me that my powers of defense 
were rapidly waning 

Suddenly a volume of light seemed to leap out 
of the heart of the little lake at the bottom of 
the funnel-shaped hole ; 


neath feet trembled and shook as though 


the mass of lava be- 
my 
stirred by 


an earthquake, all accompanied by a 


deafening roar that hushed even the tumult of 
the 


though prostr 


storm. I was hurled to the ground as 
| by the hand of a 
nto violent contact with 


lava in the fall, 


giant, my 
a lump of 
which deprived me of conscious- 


head coming 


hess. 


When 


dawned, 


my senses returned another day had 
found myself the centre of an 


from which 


and | 
anxious group none seemed to be 
lacking. I was lying beside the little spring ; 


and from the surfeit of moisture in my hair | 

concluded that some of its product had been re- 
iy aching cranjum. 

waiting for you to wake up, so 

is to hunt up the fragments of 


Barney,’’ said Hinman, as I opened my 


cently applied to 
‘We've be 
you could hel 
old 
eves. ° 
‘‘ Where are the Apaches ?”’ I asked. 
! The evil spirit, in the shape of our 
blasting outfit, spit thunder an’ lightnin’ at ’em, 
for the hills as fast as their 


‘(one 


an’ they ‘ pulled it’ 
ponies could travel.”’ 
could ascertain the facts the 
at last broken the rope with 
which he was tethered, and, in endeavoring to 
had his 
footing and been precipitated down the slope, 
exploding his load in the fall just in time to 
save me from the knife of the Apache. 
The knife w 
but I never see the s 


As nearly as we 
restive Barney had 
missed 


ascend or descend the crater, 


nd in my shoulder soon healed, 
‘ar without being reminded 
Spirit of the Crater spoke 
a more deadly application 


how opportunely th 
to preserve m«¢ from 
of the steel. 
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JAPAN’S THREE INVASIONS OF 


\ COMPREHENSIVE 


By TENCHI 

CoreEA has been since prehistoric times the 
theatre of operations in all of Japan’s foreign 
wars. European and American historians—and 
even some of our native writers on this subject 
state that intercourse between the Japanese and 
Coreans began not earlier than a century béfore 
the Christian era, but I do not agree with them. 

Communication and war between our people 
and the Coreans began and were carried on in 
prehistoric times, or in what our Japanese myth- 
ology calls the ‘‘ Divine Ages’’—that is to say, 
many centuries before 600 B.c. At this latter 
date, the direct ancestor of the 
present reigning dynasty, founded the Empire of 
Japan. 


Jinmu-tenwo, 


In the limited space of this article I shall not 
attempt to enter into critical discussions, nor 
shall I fill it up with references. In order to be 
brief and succinct, it will be sufficient, I think, 
to give a straightforward account culled from the 
authorities which are accepted as most authentic 
by our enlightened native scholars of to-day. 


ACCOUNT COMPILE 


mat 


LITTER IN JAPAN, 


COREA, 
ID FROM RELIABLE JAPANESE SOURC 
YAMAGATA 


ES. 


It must be understood that the earliest Japa- 
nese history is meagre, and ofttimes fabulous. 
Owing to the lack of a written language, our his- 
tory was transmitted verbally from father to son 
until the art of writing was introduced into our 
empire by the Coreans during the reign of the 
Emperor Oujin (270—310 a.p. ) ,who is known in 
our history as the Great Civilizer. 

Japan is an empire spread out over some 
1,000 islands. Even as far back as the very re- 
mote ‘ Divine Ages,’’ the Japanese were, of ne- 
cessity, creat sailors and boat builders. There is 
a national tradition, still believed by our people, 
that in the ‘‘ Divine Ages,’’ the first boat, called 
Venashi-kago, a closely woven 
built for Hohodeno-Mikoto, 
Riugu—‘‘ the sea 
fish hook. 
cepted with 


bamboo affair, 
to 
search of a lost 
This journey to Riugu must be ac- 
a grain of romantic salt, as the ac- 


wis who went 


world ’’—in 


count of an actual event—the first visit of a Jap- 


anese to the coast of Corea. Many centuries 


later, when Jinmu-tenwo was subjugating the 
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Ainos at Takashima, of Shikoku, in the seventh 
century B. ¢., he attempted to improve upon the 
At that 
people attempted to cross the sea to some foreign 
land—undoubtedly Corea. As to whether they 
succeeded our oral traditions do not 


earlier style of bamboo boat. time our 


agree. 

The earliest Corea was divided into four inde- 
pendent states, 
and Hiyakusai, and of these Kara was the small- 
est and weakest. It was situated at the south- 
eastern extremity of the present Corea, and was 
therefore the nearest to Japan. ‘ 


known as Korai, Shinra, Kara 


During the reign of our Emperor Sujin (97 
° , 
30 B.C.) a 


visited Japan, and remained some years at court 


Corean, named Sona, from Kara, 
as instructor of Corean learning to the son of 
Sujin. When this son, Suinin, succeeded to the 
throne he sent Sona with a hundred rolls of silk 
as a present from the Emperor of Japan to the 
King of Kara. 

It happened, however, that on his way home 
fell 
from the powerful neighboring state of Shinra, 
and the pedagogue and the present of 
parted company. 
states of 


Sona into the hands of a band of warriors 
silks 
This caused war between the 
Kara and Shinra, and the king of the 
former appealed to Japan for military aid, prom- 
ising to pay tribute in return. 


Japanese troops 


speedily subjugated Shinra, and Kara kept its 
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promise to pay tribute to Japan. Thus began 
timate intercourse between our 
From this 
the ancient civilization of the 
Tl ibsorbed, though they did not 
improve upon 


the first really 
people and the ur states of Corea. 
period commenced 
Japanese. 
Corean civilization. 
The vanquished King of Shinra sent a metal 


mirror and a sword to our emperor, and begged 
the favor of friend] 

Our histories of this period make no mention 
of the other two C 


kusai, the fon 


relations. 


yrean states, Korai and Hiya- 
being situated too far north, 
and the latter too far to the southwest. About 
225 lat a Corean, named 
Komanwo, came fron 
He t 


rich in gold 


» years 1) A. D., 
1 the state of Hiyakusai to 
Japan. ed so cloquently of his country, 

ilks, that the Empress Jingu 
This 


f the most important events in 


conceived the of conquering Corea. 
invasion Was O 
the history of Asi 
great army not 


as a woman at the head of a 
invaded a foreign country, 
but crossed a i in order to do it. 
For more tl ight hundred years after the 


had 


»., during the reign of the 


reign of Jinn HEAct existed in the em- 
but in 


Emperor Chuai, the 


pire ; 
Kumaso tribes in the Kiu- 
shiu Islands rebelled, and the emperor took per- 
sonal comman anarmy raised to put down the 


revolt. His wife, the Empress Okinaga-Tadoshi, 


PALACE, COREA, 
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accompanied him as far as Toyo-no-Ura, a sub- 
urb of the old town Shimonoseki, the latter 
now famous as the place where the recent treaty 
of peace between China and Japan was ar- 
ranged. 

The empress was famous for her personal 
beauty and intelligence, as well as her warlike 
spirit. She did not approve of her imperial hus- 
band’s policy of crushing the rebellion, but 
urged him to bring about a friendly peace with 
the rebels. 

‘““What is the use of killing our own kins- 
men,’’ she asked him, one day, ‘‘ while beyond 
the sea there is a wealthy country where we can 


ee 


VIEW OF THE WALL OF COREA, 


find an opportunity of showing the strength of 
our arms ?”’ 

The emperor rejected her advice. He died, 
however, while prosecuting the war, and the em- 
press undertook the regency, and quickly made 
with the Her favorite 
project of invading Corea was warmly supported 
by the premier, Takenouchi, a venerable old 
man. 


peace Kumaso rebels. 


The empress arrayed herself in armor, took 
the post of commander-in-chief, and addressed 
the army. She told the soldiers that the gods 
had revealed to her that it was useless for the Jap- 
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anese tribes to fight each other, but that beyond 
the Sea of Japan there was a country that was 
both populous and wealthy. Her warriors, not 
doubting the divine origin of her instructions, 
were enthusiastic. Preparations were rapidly 
pushed and a large fleet of junks, crowded with 
fighting men, sailed in October, 202 a. p. This 
expedition, personally commanded by the em- 
press, landed on the coast of the Corean state of 
Shinra. 

The King of Shinra, dismayed by the fierce 
spirit and excellent discipline of the Japanese 
warriors, threw himself before the empress and 
begged for peace, promising tribute. 

‘We have heard,”’ he said to the 
empress, ‘‘that in the Land of the 
Rising Sun, far to the east, there is 
a nation of gods whose king is called 
the ‘ Heavenly King.’ So these must 
be the soldiers of the gods, and we 
do not dare to fight them.”’ 

The Kings of Hiyakushai and Ko- 
rai learned of the submission of the 
King of Shinra, and they also yielded 
and promised tribute. The empress, 
leaving some officers and men _ be- 
hind to see that the kings kept their 
promises, left Corea without having 

shed a drop of 

blood, and 

went back to 

Japan in No- 

vember of the 

same year. It 
required a fleet of eighty junks to convey 
the tribute. 

Disembarking at Toyo-no-Ura, she gave 
birth to a son—the Emperor Ojin. Here 
she erected two temples, one called Ichino- 
miya, in memory of her faithful general, 
Takenouchi ; and the other called Nino- 
miya, in memory of her conquest of Corea. 
In this temple courtyard she herself planted 

a pine tree, which was still standing, healthy 
and well-preserved, when I saw it, six years ago. 
The empress, upon her return from Corea was 
surnamed Jingu-Kogu, which means ‘‘the em- 
press of the gods’ merits.’’ 


The fruits of this bloodless invasion were many 
and important. 


A Japanese colony was estab- 
lished in Corea, and Corean scholars and artisans 
were brought to Japan, and it was from this 
vanquished people that we learned the arts of 
writing, of agriculture, of making earthenware, 
of cultivating tea and silkworms, and, even in the 
sixth century, the famous philosophy and teach- 
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thirds of the world’s entire population. 


From that eventful invasion, in the beginning of the 
third century of the Christiam era, down to Hideyoshi’s 
invasion, at the end of the sixteenth century, there hap- 
pened many events of more or less importance, but con- 


tinual civil wars. in Japan caused our peo- 
ple to neglect our opportunities in Corea. 
The Coreans, meanwhile, profited by our 
internal disorder and united, in 1391 A. p., 
theirindependent states 
in one kingdom, which 
was called 
Korai. 

As to the 
Hideyoshi’s 


Chiosen or 


eause of 
invasion 
of Corea, Japanese writ- 
ers differ, but I shall 
rely upon the writings 
left by one of the sa- 
murai, who served in 
that under Mori, 
the Prince of Chioshiu, 
who the leader of 


war 


THE 


was one of the invading 
armies. 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
China was known to our people as ‘‘ Miyokoku,”’ 
(‘*the enlightened country.’’) China ad- 


mired at that day by our educated people, as 


was 


America and Europe are to-day, as the most ad- 
vanced people. ,In the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, Yoshimitsu, the Shogun, desiring to 
bring about close friendship between Japan and 
China, sent presents and a letter to the Emperor 
of China, but they were returned in a most in- 
sulting way. Japan had dared to address China 
on equal terms! Again the Shogun sent pres- 
ents and a letter, with a like result. He tried 
for the third time, but this time he began his 
‘We, the humble people 
of Japan, pray to his majesty, the Emperor of 
Great and Enlightened China,”’ With this 
missive went presents, consisting of one thou- 
gold, ten thousand 
reams of paper, one hundred fans, three screens, 


letter in these words ‘ 
ete. 


sand yen of horses, one 
a set of armor, a helmet, ten swords and a set of 
ink-stands 

This time the haughty Chinese emperor an- 
swered, but addressed the Shogun as King of 
Japan, and referred to Japan as a vassal state of 
China. 
rogant. 


After that the Chinese became very ar- 
They called their ruler the Emperor of 
Emperors, and themselves the most enlightened of 
people, while the Japanese they termed barbar- 
This lasted until the time of Hideyoshi, 
who took much of the conceit out of the Chinese. 


ians. 


INVASIONS 


ings of Buddha, which are now followed by nearly two- 


CASTLE OF KREMAMOTA, BUILT IN 1598, 
The memory of the Shogun, Hideyoshi, is 
worshiped by som of our people even to this . 
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day, as Taiko ‘‘the great prince.”’ He 
in humble peasant, but, like 
lent Lineoln, he reached the 


ittainable in the nation. In the 





was the son of 
Pres 


highest glory 





your own 

















autumn of 1590, Hideyoshi vanquished his 
enemy, the then ruling Shogun, Nobunago, and 





took up the reins of 
healed the internal disorders of Japan, and 
found himself surrounded by a large and impor- 
tunate army, so he yielded to the advice of three 
powerful princes, Mori of Chioshiu, Ieyasu of 
Kanto and Shimazu of Satsuma, and determined 
ng of Corea pay the long neg- 
This would also punish the 
oncelt. 


government. Hideyoshi 























to make the K 
lected tributes 
Chinese for the 




















To carry war into China it would be necessary 
to march through Corea. So it was decided to 
first, and then make the 


the Japanese for the invasion 








conquer the Coreans 





Coreans reinforce: 








of China. 
Hideyoshi sent o 

military condit 

try, and awaited 





licers into Corea to study the 
ns and geography of that coun- 

favorable opportunity for the 
(History repeats itself: Nine years 
before the opening of our late war with China, 
was followed). 




















invasion. 











the same cours« 
In 1591 Hides 

the King of ¢ 

China, and that 








shi sent ambassadors to inform 

that he intended to invade 
he hoped Corea would become 
his ally against the 














Chinese. 








Corea stood between two hot fires, and the 
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king did not at first reply, but when he did he 
likened a Japanese invasion of China to the 
attack of a fly upon an elephant. This enraged 
Hideyoshi, who determined to command the 
army himself, and meanwhile gave the charge of 
home affairs to his nephew, Hidetsugu. Hideyo- 
shi did not go to Corea, but directed the cam- 
paign from general headquarters at Karatsu, on 
Kiushu Island. 

As to the of the that took 
part in that invasion, there are many different 
estimates, but according to a reprint from the 


numbers force 





/ 

| Papert 

0 i ili, 
NT Ok 


PALACE 


OF THE COREAN KING, 


original records which were preserved by a Ka- 


find 
marized as follows : 


ratsu samurai, I 


force, 104,820; 
number 


naval total, 310,405. 
of this first, and 
into two divisions, the other half remaining at 
Karatsu. 


cre ssed 


The first division was commanded by Kiyo- 


masa Kato, and the second by Ukinaga Konishi. 


Kato was a Buddhist, and a strong 


to Christianity. The soldiers 
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that the forces are sum- 
Land foree, 205,585 men ; 
One-half 
was divided 


hater of 
Christianity, while Konishi had been converted 
of the two di- 
visions followed the beliefs of their respective 
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generals. There was plenty of opportunity for 
religious jealousy, as we shall presently see. 
Everything was now completed. The invad- 
ing armies, leaving Karatsu in April, 1592, did 
not reach the enemy’s country simultaneously. 
Konishi’s army reached Fusan, stormed the 
capital city, and captured it. and his 
division arrived three days later, and the second 


Kato 


general, finding Konishi already a victor, ex- 
claimed : ‘‘The Christian devils are of 
There is yet plenty of op- 
portunity to show what we can do !? 


a —— 


ahead 


me! Never mind. 


After that Kato’s hatred of the Chris- 
Embarking again, he 
sailed northeast, and landed at Kuma- 


tians increased. 


gawa — (‘‘ Bear River.’’?) Everywhere 
the Japanese were victorious, and both 
generals marched against the capital— 
met near Sei Kan— 
the same place, by the way, where the Japanese 
defeated the Chinese in the first battle of our 
late war with China. Here the soldiers, under 


Seoul. The two divisions 


Konishi, the Christian general, plundered inno- 
cent people, extorting both money and food. 
Kato, the Buddhist general, to 
task, saying : ‘‘ When we enter the capital there 
will be plenty of gold and silk, and every com- 
fort. ! Why 
rob poor peasants? The soldiers under your 
command are disgracing Japanese honor !”’ 

Konishi acknowledged that it was wrong. 


took Konishi 


Your men are acting disgracefully 


The 
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next day, when they bac 
were about to attack 
Seoul, Kato said that 


Konishi had already won 
honors enough, and that 
to him (Kato) belonged 
the honor of making the 
attack. 
this. 
their swords, as though 
to settle the dispute on 
the spot. 


Konishi denied 
Both generals drew 


But they were 
reminded by their staff 


officers that both had 
been equally commis- 
sioned by Hideyoshi, 


and that there were two 
roads by which the walls 
of Seoul could be 
ed. One road was long- 
er, the other more diffi- 
cult. They decided the 
choice by a throw of the 
dice. 


reach- 


THE CASTLE OF 


To Kato fell the longer route and to Ko- 
nishi the shorter. Thus one army approached 
from the north and the other from the south. 
Konishi found no boats in which to cross the 
Seoul River, but he tore down Corean houses, 
constructed floats of them, crossed the river, and 
arrived at the walls of the city on the afternoon 
of May 3d, 1592. 

Now he made the discovery that there were no 
soldiers within the city, as the king had escaped 
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OSAKA, BUILT 


IN \TEENTH CENTURY. 


to Ping Yang 
being tightly cl 


it a month earlier. 
d, 


The gates 
a private named Kinsuke, 
fellow, picked up a cannon, 
hammer, battered a hole in 
he crawled and opened 
the gates. Thus Konishi’s men entered the city. 

(In our late war with China, at the Battle of 
Yang, private under General Oshima 
scaled the wall of Ping Yang, and opened the 
gate to the waiting J ipanese troops). 


q 


who was a powerful 


ill 


and, using it 


them, through hich 


Ping a 


Kato and his army did 
not reach Seoul until the 
after, and that 
found that his 
Christian rival had again 
got the better of him. It 
is recorded that Kato im- 
patiently exclaimed : ‘‘ AA, 
r which the 
nearest approach to pro- 


morning 


general 


dannen ! is 
fanity in the Japanese lan- 
cuage. 

Meanwhile, the third 
army arrived with Prince 
Ukida 


Via tt hn vi th 


as commander-in- 
chief. Japanese headquar- 
ters were established at 


Seoul. The Japanese forces 
were now divided into eight 
there were 
then eight provinces in Co- 


‘ 
« 


divisions, as 
rea, and a division marched 


against each different pro- 
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me asi 
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coast by a storm, 
and who had al- 
ready lived there 
twenty years, 
came to Kato’s 
aid. One beauti- 
ful morning they 
went up into a 
mountain together 
and Goto, point- 
ing to the south- 
east, asked: ‘‘ Do 
you see that high 
peak, against the 
horizon, away over 
beyond the sea ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? answer- 
ed Kato. 

‘1¢ is,” said 
Goto, ‘four own 
Japanese moun- 
tain of Fujiya- 
ma.’’ 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO COREAN PALACE, 


vince. Konishi marched against the City of 
Ping Yang in the province of Ping Ando—the 
same route that was followed by General Oshi- 
ma’s army in the late war. Kato went to- 
ward the northeast to Sei Kendo—that is, to- 
ward Gensan, the route which was followed by 
Captain Sato when he marched to attack Ping 
Yang in the late war. General Kuroda marched 
to co-operate with Ko- 
nishi, but took a route 
on the west coast, the 
route which General 
Nozu took during the 
late war. These coin- 
cidences in two famous 
campaigns, separated by 
an interval of more than 
three hundred years, 
may well strike the 
reader as being peculiar. 

Kato marched as far 
north as Arankai, now a 
part of the Russian ter- 
ritory, where the naval 
port of Vladivostock is 
situated. He had many 
a hard fight, and expe- 
rienced imany geograph- 
ical difficulties. One 
day, a Japanese named 
Goto Jiro, who had been 
driven to the Corean 


Kato dismount- 
ed from his horse, uncovered his head 
saluted the distant mountain peak. 

‘At the command of Hideyoshi,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘we have conquered all the way up 
north, but now that we see our Fujiyama down 
there to the south, we will march no further 
north, and will shed no blood unless we are 
compelled to do so.”’ 


, and 
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The mountain which Kato saw was not Fuji- 
yama—a fact of which I satisfied myself while 
going over the same ground. It was undoubt- 
edly the peak of Mount Yotei on the Yezo Is- 
land. 

Kato retraced his way as far as Chong Phyong, 
a little north of Gensan, now called Broughton 
Meanwhile, Konishi 
of the Ta- 
He sent messengers to the governor 


Bay, on the Sea of Japan. 
had 
tong River. 
of Ping Yang, demanding the surrender of the 
The 
ing aid from China, so they 
delayed the On the 
lith of June the King of Corea 
but 
that Kato was marching toward 
him, so he turned to the north- 
west and reached Wi-ju, on the 
bank of the Yalu River. 

On the 4th of the 
Coreans crossed the Tatong, 


reached the southwestern bank 


city. Coreans were await- 


answer. 


fled eastward, he learned 


June 


and unexpectedly attacked Ko- 
nishi. The latter found diffi- 
culty in defending his position, 
but the arrival of General Ku- 


roda’s army 
from the 
south west, 
and that of 


Prince Yo- 
shitoshi from 
the southeast 
(the 

route 
General 


same 
that 
Ta- 
chimi took in 
the late war) 
the 
day. The Co- 


saved 


reans were driven back 
within the walls of Ping 
Yang. The next morn- 


ing the Japanese armies 

; : : * MONUMENT 
entered Ping Yang. Ko- 
nishi and 


walls. 


his division remained inside the city 


In the meantime, five thousand Chinese, com- 
manded by General Shong, came to the aid of the 
July 19th, the allies attacked the Jap- 
anese, and a great battle was fought in the streets 
of Ping Yang. 
great butchery among the enemy, speedily van- 
quishing the allies and driving the Chinese out 
of Corea, beyond the Yalu River. 

While this battle was at its height, the Chinese 


Coreans. 


The Japanese swordsmen worked 
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commander hurled a squadron of cavalry against 
This 


ht have proved very effective, 


the Japanese, » had no mounted men. 
cavalry fore 

but the Japan 
that their enemies 
stampeded. After 
believe that se was so important a factor in 
military tacties that gongs and other instruments 
ing deafening clamor were al- 


made such a deafening noise 
’ horses were frightened and 
that the Chinese were led to 


eapable of pr 
ways consider very necessary adjunct to first 
More than three hun- 
the recent 
of Ping Yang, the Chinese 
tually tried to turn the ta- 
bles upon us by greeting our 
steadily advancing 
with the clatter of a hun- 


class military lipment. 


dred irs afterward, at 


soldiers 


dred gongs. 

If Konishi had follow- 
ed the enemy and crossed 
the Yalu to Laotung, as 
did the Marquis Yama- 

a gata in the late war, the 
Japanese might then have 
planted their standards 
on the walls of Pekin. 
It is to be regretted that 
Konishi lost so golden an 
opportunity. In that bat- 
tle of Ping Yang, how- 
ever, nearly fifteen thou- 
sand Chinese and Coreans 
were slain, and the vic- 
torious Japanese cut off 
ten thousand 
pickled them to keep as 
A por- 


ears and 
trophies of war. 
{ tion of these 
\t* buried in Kioto, Japan’s 
capital, 


ears were 


ancient and a 


monument was put up 
over them, which was 
called the ‘* Monument 


of Ears.’’? The remainder 


ra 9? 
OF EARS, 


of the pickled ears were 


similarly disposed of all over Japan, and even 


to-day one W these monuments in every 
province of J 

The reaso1 Konishi remained in Ping 
Yang after his victory was that he was advised 
to co-operate with the naval foree that was com- 
ing up the Y But the Japanese fleet, while 
on its way, was atta ked by the Corean fleet. In 


this naval battle the Japanese proved themselves 


expert in har ng the crude cannon in use at 


that time, although the cannon was really a 


eS. 


JAPAN’S 


IN 
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Corean invention. 
The Japanese van- 
quished their ene- 
my, capturing and 
burning a hundred 
junks. But in the 
second naval fight 
the Japanese lost, 
and remained in- 
active on the coast 
Those 
two encounters 
were the greatest 
battles 
fought in Asia dur- 
ing the sixteenth 
century. In Au- 
gust, 1592, the Chi- 
nese and Coreans 


of Fusan. 


naval 


asked for an ar- 
mistice in order to 
arrange a treaty of 
peace. For four 
years the allies 
treacherously de- 
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layed the treaty. In January, 1597, Hideyoshi 
ordered Kato to resume the war, and in a year 
Kato had completely driven the Chinese out of 
But in August, 1598, Hideyoshi died. 


The following November Kato concluded a peace 


Corea. 


with the Coreans, and the Japanese returned 
home. 

Thus ended the second famous Japanese inva- 
sion of Corea. <A large number of Coreans went 
to Japan, where they colonized, some at Arita, 
They 
porcelain known as 
In 1661 


coined in memory of our conquest of Corea. 


near Nagasaki, and others in Satsuma. 


that 
Arita and Satsuma wares. 


introduced famous 
money was 
On 
the face of the coins was inscribed, **Currency of 
and on the reverse sides were eight 


had 


Kanbun,’’ 


waves, signifying that over the waves we 
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conquered eight provinces—Corea. 


only object had 
through Corea, 
ganee, 

But the thi 
was intended 
Corea, in accord 
been conelud 
S77, and 
United States 


lent claim that ¢ 


wl 


a military cont 
and the latter v 
enjoys the prats 
Yet sooner 
Russia for the 
the arena will | 











st between Japan 


PEKIN, 


Hideyoshi's 
been to obtain a free passage 
1 order to punish China’s arro- 


invasion, the late war of 1894, 
the independence of 
nee with the treaty which had 
between Japan and Corea in 
been followed by the 
other powers. 


Insure 


had 


China’s inso- 


rea was her vassal state caused 
and China, 
soundly thrashed, 
of the whole world. 


iter Japan must contest with 


while Japan 


impionship of Asia, and again 
poor Corea ! 
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A GODDESS TO 


By JOHN J. 


ERALD FAIRWEATHER 
TONE was one of those un- 
fortunates abnormally en- 
dowed with the artistic 
temperament. Of late, this 
pathological grace had been 

* augmented by another not 
so unusual. He had heavily succumbed to love. 
A man of Herculean physique, with a soul as 
delicate as a sea-anemone, and as simple as a 
rain-dove’s, he found himself constrained by the 
tender passion (a very tough tender passion in 
this case) to the old juggling with Hope, De- 
spair and Rapture by which humans _ have 
amused the serene gods so long as there have 
been serene gods and love-tormented mortals. 

Item: Gerald Fairweather Tone was a_ poet. 
His buccaneering fancy lit on something, and 
forthwith the homely aspect it wore for eyes un- 
purged by poesy melted away, leaving a nucleus 
of pure beauty which the young bard launched 
upon a rill of rhythmic utterance. It was gro- 
tesque—that massive masculinity toying with 
sonnets, rondels, madrigals and the what-nots of 
Parnassian confections ! 

He owed his fall (allusion to his falling in 
love, not into poetry) to an English girl whose 
eyes (cf. Tone obiter) were soft, gray Other- 
World’s, with luminous blue depths, revolving 
in a pink oval which to have worn as mask, but 
for the won of an hour, Aphrodite would have 
pawned Cupid. Her mouth, a fantasy of crea- 
tive lines; her hair, a silken mesh of gold, 
whose strength to bind the hearts of men made 
Sampson’s locks a paragon of weakness. 

‘*Thus far the Gospel’’—that is, Tone. But 
if the worthless grain of sand that lodges in the 
oyster becomes a pearl, it surely is lesser trans- 
formation that a charming girl, when she takes 
root in a poet’s heart, should wax into the god- 
dess. 

By the sheer momentum of his lyrics, Tone 
had suddenly become the vogue in London. 
Greatness was thrust upon him. He hardly 
cared for the London expression of it. The niai- 
series of the smart set that snatched him up irked 
him sorely, and the possibilities of gallantry 
open to his superb physique among its coquettish 
beauties he simply had no stomach for. The 
huge man (sea-anemone and ring-dove) vibrated 
more over an affaire with a sonnet in his bache- 
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lor chambers in St. James’s Street, than he did 
over a Queen of Mayfair, whose violet scented 
body pulsated langurously in a nest of cushions. 
Eagle-like, he savored a rougher aerie on the 
heights, where the clouds that doomed the un- 
der world were but flooring to that upper one in 
which he loved to soar from peak to peak. This, 
even before he had crystallized into more than 
Launcelot constancy through vision of the god- 
dess. 

Against the nasty dun background of a Lon- 
don afternoon, she had poured herself upon his 
grateful eyes. Only a moment, in passage 
from her brougham to a shop in Bond Street, 
where her earthly mission was to buy a box of 
manicuring powder. But she had turned upon 
him that face, radiant against a huge disk of 
black velvet hat with nodding ebon plumes, and 
through the gateways of her eyes her soul had 
streamed and folded his own in grateful bond- 
age. 

He had paused involuntarily in that moment 
of destiny. Then, with long, deep respiration 
that swelled his mighty chest, as the diver re- 
turning from the depths below drinks in the 
upper air for restoration, he passed on—he and 
the girl. 

For he bore her with him straight to St. 
James’s Street, and let her loose in a love-song. 
He could not help this poetic dissipation. He 
had to chant in big-volumed chords that domi- 
neering beauty, or be congested by its neglected 
benison to a very asthma of repression. 

With a conviction akin to that with which 
martyrs attest the truth, he wrote : 


‘Lo, hast thou, from thy goddess height afar, 
On me, with mastery of a thing divine, 

More quickly flashed than twinkle of a star, 
Flashed, passed, to stay forever mine !”’ 


It was really truer than anything so hectic 
would appear. It was rather nasty in Cugh, of 
the National Observer, to call this sweet poem ‘fa 
flashlight, with the accompaniment of a single 
Tone.’’ But Tone did not take his Cue from the 
National Observer. The memory of his goddess 
was worth ten thousand critics. To have seen 


her once was more happiness than his modesty 
could feel his due. Yet, through a sportive in- 
dulgence of Fate, later in the season, he met her 
—was presented to her! Sat next to her at din- 
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ner! O Pegasus! Go, ‘‘hog’’ thy mane and 
‘** dock ”’ thy tail, and draw her chariot forever 
more ! 

Since the conditions of her present being de- 
manded that the goddess should have a name 
how else could she manage about her mail and 
-he learned that she traveled 
as Gladys Anerly. Doubtless, the 
angels murmured that name in soft, recreativ: 
moments. Tone did. 

As if in demonstration that virtue is its own 
reward, his Anerly moments were not only recre- 


visiting cards ? 


incognita — 


ative to Gerald Fairweather Tone—they were re- 
munerative. Gladys would slip from his heated 
brain to his still hotter heart, and thence, rush- 
ing through his pen-point, diffuse herself over 
his notepaper with commercial 
value. Tone had no mercenary appreciation of 
this any more than the little animal who first 
wears the sable is conscious of his precious fur 


spontaneous 


Tone’s poetic life demanded a sonnetty respira- 
tion, and, as she was part and parcel of that life, 
par consequence, his lyrical breath was sweet with 
her. 

Then came the crowning complacence of Fate. 
He was invited to a house party in Bucks, at 
Lord EKyre’s, and she was one of the guests. It 
was too much. Tone, in his modest self-depre - 
ciation, eyed such cumulative good-fortune with 
The only offset to this 
that 
devotion crippled him 


a worrying suspicion. 
wanton largess on the part of Fate was 
Tone’s transcendental 
He was overwhelmed by his sense of unworthi- 
Who was he that She (ever to his mind 
that great capital) should advert to his 


existence, let 


ness. 
with 
alone take an interest in him! 
He had the depressing conviction that when hi 
What 


whose spiritual pre sence made 


was with her he was shockingly gauche. 
mockery! She, 
his pen 


which lilies might fain uproot themselves to fol- 


i lyre of Orpheus, twanging chords 


low after, awed him by her corporeal presenc: 
into banalités fit for a costermonger’s boots. It 
was too cruel 

Happily, the eyes of Gerald Tone could not 
His 
plicity and love made them impassioned violet 
tell-tales 


goddess, whose splendor shrivelled him, his glory 


be robbed of their eloquence. very sim- 


When he was not in converse with the 


in her lent him an ennobling grace. He was 
more briliiant, more courtly, more alluring to 
every woman he met because he wore her 
shackles. Gladys Anerly was witness to this 


vicarious tribute, and, poetry aside, was goddess 


enough ‘‘to know good from evil’’—in Gerald 


Tone. 
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said the Countess of Wat- 
girl, with the air of a preci- 


‘*Gladys, my dear,”’ 
tles one day to the 
euse, * you are 
Hercules. His 


you are prest nt 


he reverse of Omphale for this 
fancy stops its spinning when 
‘*So clever ou,’’ said Gladys, innocently. 
And why should one 
I thought his faney- 


‘But who was © nphale? 
Hercules 


work was roaring Ii 


) 


want spin ? 


ns r 

The countess wrrowed her washed-out blue 
She did this as ostrich-like cloak to a 
keener inspecti } 


eves. an 
one, 
** You are sor 


you ?” 


thine of a lionne yourself, aren't 
she murmured, as if supplying a link in 
a logical chain. 

‘*So are you,”’ thought Miss Anerly, who was 


woman enough not to be undiluted sweetness. 


‘A lion is onl ¢ cat, and you are a little 


one, though y anything but kittenish.’’ 


She said not! but only smiled like a good 
didn’t quite follow the count- 


but knew that hi 


little girl, as if sh 

ess. r intentions were ‘‘ strictly 

honorable. ’”’ 
Still, no won 


of heroic pr yp rt 


likes that the love of a man 
ms shall have all its 


Doubtless, 


passages 


the Sabine women were 


PULHISSTMO, 


first favorably lined toward the Romans be- 
cause they raped them from their own. A 
woman likes ] footman—not her lover—to be 


exercise herself in check- 
idacity than be 


tame, and would rather 


ing an amorous driven to de- 


vices to dissij creat a reverence. They 
had been thro rether quite a deal in this 
lovely place, e weather was weakeningly 
perfect. But enever they were alone Tone 


began at one iratively, to swing a censer. 
the fair Gladys, who had not 


s penchant for being on top of 


The result was t 
St. Simon Sti 


i pillar, beea little incensed in another way 


She began to ler if he were like the Pied 
Piper of Ham that folks who put him in a 
passion, might find him pipe, after another 


The 


ence in her ow lass, 


fashion. less, not without classic preced- 


was not averse in this in- 
stance to decli toward the human. 

With this | en of rebellion in her youthful 
bosom against 7 ’s censer, the fair Gladys 


one ly afternoon down the drive. 


sauntered 


and betook herself to a small, secluded garden, 


which was her special delight. It was such a 
confidential oasis of verdant restfulness, where a 
girl felt free to think her truest thoughts. Trees 


ind sheltered it. In the centre 
was a great fragrant mound of 
flowers, while the swelling pent of ground to the 


gsrew around it 
of the small ov 


east was thickly grown with holly and yews and 
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cypresses. Near the foot of this gentle slope 
was a rustic bench, hard by which stood an aged 
sun-dial with the venerable motto: Non numero 
nist horas apricas, 

Miss Anerly found a weak spot in the thicket, 
through which she insinuated herself into a 
dusky green asylum, and comfortably seated 
herself on the grass. From her leafy covert she 
could peer forth unseen. 

Her maiden fancy was having such an un- 
chartered license with Tone in this comfortable 
retreat that she almost gave a guilty start when 
she saw his immense form swinging down the 
path to the garden. The small Lady Mildred, a 
precocious child of eight, was tugging at his fin- 
gers with the familiarity of a spoiled darling. 
Lady Mildred ran to legs, hair and conversation, 
all of which were exercised at present. 

‘*Oh, let us sit down on that bench, and you 
tell me a story,’’ she exclaimed, pointing to the 
rustic seat. 

‘*Tell you a story,’’ said Tone, smiling, as he 
allowed himself to be tugged to the place of 
sacrifice. ‘‘ What kind of a story shall it be?’ 
he asked, as they seated themselves, and Lady 
Mildred decorously sought to bring her short 
skirts to her knees. ‘‘ A fairy tale? Ora true 
story ?”’ 

‘‘ Tf it’s true, I don’t suppose there’ll be any- 
thing about the prince and the lovely princess in 
it,’’ remarked the young woman, doubtfully. 
She evidently had her taste in stories. 

‘Well, usually, when I make up a true story, 
i don’t put in the fairy prince,’ said Tone, 
with fine conscientiousness. ‘‘ But I could tell 
you a true story that has a beautiful goddess 
in it,’’ he added, temptingly. ‘*‘ How will that 
do?’ 

‘Well, vou might try that,”’ replied Mildred. 
It was not an enthusiastic assent. Somehow, her 
small ladyship seemed to apprehend that in 
such a compromise she might fall between two 
stools. °$Go on !’’ 

She composed herself to attention. So also 
did the goddess in the green shrine. 

‘‘Once upon a time,’’ began Tone, deliber- 
ately, with a sigh that would have made Vul- 
can’s forge to roar, ‘‘there was a traveler who 
was making a long journey. There were a great 
many other travelers over the same road. But 
this traveler seemed to see things in a different 
way from the others. When he would speak of 
things as he saw them, the other travelers ap- 
peared to enjoy them more than they had before.”’ 

‘‘ Wherever were they all a-traveling to?’ re- 
marked Lady Mildred, with prosaic curiosity. 
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‘*They didn’t know,’’ answered Tone, with an 
historian’s irresponsibility. ‘‘ But they were all 
traveling in the same direction. One day, this 
traveler met a beautiful lady, and then his jour- 
ney became a different thing to him. — Before 
that he had been content to go on, careless and 
happy, seeing things as they showed themselves 
tohim. But after he met the beautiful lady he 
could see nothing but her.’’ 

‘*Does he marry the lady ?’”’ exclaimed Mil- 
dred, sitting up. 

‘Marry her?’’ echoed Tone. ‘‘ Why, he was 
only a poor, common traveler, and she was far 
superior to him. She was a mate for the greatest 
and noblest man in the world, and this poor fel- 
low could only see visions, and tell them. He 
was a poet. But she was a goddess.”’ 

‘Oh, I thought he was a fortune teller.’’ 
Lady Mildred gave an affected little laugh in 
complacent derision of her own obtuseness. 

‘* But you see things were not so awfully bad 
for the man,’’ Tone went on, hopefully, ‘‘ be- 
cause he always carried the lady in his heart.” 

‘*This is a fairy tale, isn’t it?’ queried his 
white-robed audience, or, at least, that portion 
of it in evidence. Her interest, which had not 
been of the keenest, was quickened. Perhaps 
Prince Charming would get into the tale after 
all. 

‘‘It seemed like a fairy tale to the traveler 
after he had met the beautiful lady,’’ assented 
the raconteur. ‘* But it got to be almost a burden 
to carry her in his heart and not be able to tell 
her what he felt. He was in love with the beau- 
tiful lady, Mildred,’’ said Tone, in a burst of 
confidence, 

**Oh, I knew that!’ retorted the damsel, with 
disdain. ‘‘ Why didn’t he ask her to marry 
him?’ she demanded, with irreverent brusque- 
ness. ‘‘ Prince Charming never failed in this 
important duty.”’ 

‘*T told you, Mildred,’’ answered Tone, hope- 
lessly, ‘‘that she was most beautiful and high, 
and the traveler could not feel that he was 
worthy of her. You see, it had hecome essen- 
tial to his happiness to be near her, and if he 
had asked her to marry him, and she had _ re- 
pulsed him’’ (there was a soft, impatient rustle 
in the green shrine) ‘‘ that would have been lost 
tohim. But it was pretty hard on him, Lady 
Mildred, because every day the thought would 
occur to him: ‘The lady’s way and mine can- 
not lie together much longer !’ ”’ 


‘Did the lady know where she was going ?”’ 
interposed Mildred, whose interest in a story did 
not flag because of marginal notes. 
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One lady knew where she was going appar- 
ently, for Miss Anerly slipped softly out of her 
nest of verdure and began making her way round 
the shrubberies and trees toward the path that 
led to the garden from the other side. 
** The 


going, I am 


lady knew, at least, where she wasn’t 
afraid,’’ answered Tone, ‘fond when 
the time comes for them to part, the poor tray- 
The beauti 


ful lady will carry it away with her.’’ 


eler will no longer have any heart. 


‘“That isn’t all, is it?’ asked the little girl 
with surpris¢ 
‘* Yes, I’m afraid that is the end.”’ 


‘But vou don’t tell what happens to them,’’ 
said Mildred, 
‘*That is the way stories end nowadays, Mil- 
dred. Th 
where they can conjecture the end. It puts them 


with mild disgust. 
author gets his readers to a point 


more in sympathy with him, and is a delicat 
compliment to their intelligence not to have it 


end,’ 

‘* Well, it wasn’t a very interesting story,’ 
Lady Mildred remarked, after a slight pause, 
with blameless sincerity. 

‘““T’m afraid it wasn’t, Mildred,’’ Tone ad- 


mitted, humbly 
have sounded better when it was told. 
is Miss Anerly, Mildred !’ 

Sure there was Miss Anerly. 


‘Tt is strange that it shouldn’t 
But there 
enough, She 


was coming down the path in a very natural 


careless manner. Almost too much so, in fact 
But that is always the danger. 
‘Oh, Miss Anerly !’’ cried Mildred, running 


toward he ‘Mr. Tone has been telling m« 
story.’’ 

‘* Really ! said Miss Anerly, as the child 
clutched fingers and drew her toward the 
bench. ‘* Now, I wonder if Mr. Tone could be 


induced to repeat it to me ?”’ 
She turned her eyes, and smiled from the little 


girl to the towering figure, standing, hat in 
hand, with the air of transferring them from 
Mildred rather than of bestowing them upon 
Gerald Tone. But that did not prevent the 


hand of his spirit from clutching the censer and 
giving it a swing. 
‘As Lady Mildred has just told me, 


pressing candor, that it was a very poor tale, 


with de- 


you may consider yourself fortunate in escap- 
ing it.’’ 

“Tt was about a traveling lady who took a 
man’s heart away with her,’’ Mildred explained, 
as if it were a commercial saleswoman who had 
She evi- 
“dently meant that Miss Anerly should be allowed 
the right of private judgment of the tale. 


appropriated the wrong sponge-bag. 
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it, too, 
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child. 

‘IT shall fe 
returned that 
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But you may 
near this sun 
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bard. It was 
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example toa p 
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is tl 
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'’ cried that sensitive voung 
lider. ‘What did she do with 
‘ Eat it ?”’ 

Mildred laughed, shrilly, at 
Then she suddenly quieted 


ee She 


estly. 


ne, with great naivete : 


lady,’ replicd that crushed 
l little di trop. 

exclaimed that small 
The man had let her stay in 


} 
ire, 


in her to take it 
i story, Miss Anerly !”’ 
Fone. ‘* It will be an anti- 


s nasty 


have a saucy twinkle in her 
liss Anerly had in hers at this 
less can’t, then Miss Anerly 
she answered, with great 
you see, Mr. Tone will hear 

so embarrassing—for Mr. 
ur Do you it chirped the 
finitely honered,’’ promptly 


thy, with a 


9 


profound bow. 
Miss Anerly, doubtfully. ‘‘ The 
ough for three, and then, 
ted you might go to sleep. 
your hat, and I will stand 
Just as lecturers put a watch 
themselves by.”’ 
murmured the 
ulous flourish of the censer. 
ust remember the danger of 
truthful child !’ retorted the 
ehensive glance at Mildred’s 
\) 


0 long!’ 


id I am not sure that I am 
self. Will you stand there, 
place for Tone to the west 
Mildred, you may choose 
' Well, once 


So 


upon a 
you began,”’’ giggled M‘l- 
t Tone. 
issing |’? moaned Miss Anerly. 
plagiarist from the start. 
s quite a 4Aifferent story, I am 
t reserve your comments until 
shed”? 


plied Mildred, good-naturedly. 
rself beside Tone, as if for moral 
ordeal. 
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‘“Once upon a time,’’ repeated Miss Anerly, 
severely, ‘‘there was a charming creature 

‘*What kind of a—’’ Mildred exclaimed, im- 
pulsively, but collapsed as Miss Anerly looked 
at her with a cold, repressive eye. 

—‘* Who wanted to find a being of light and 
beauty, could not enjoy beholding 
dim, shadowy things. One day he found her. 
That is, he fancied that he had found her. For 
you must know that he was constructed in such 
a peculiar way that when he looked at anything 
he illumined it with the light that came from his 
own eyes, and then he thought that this beauti- 
ful brightness came from them. But the strange 
part of it was, Mildred, that he could not look 
on himself, and so he thought that the things he 
made look beautiful were and that he 
himself was ‘a very common mortal indeed.’ 

** Well, one day,’’ continued Miss Anerly, vi- 
vaciously—for poor Lady Mildred was listlessly 
attentive to the second tale, which, like the first, 
was far too allegorical for her nineteenth century 
mind—‘‘ a fairy came to this creature.”’ 

You mean the man,’’ said Mildred, 
as if she would suffer no unnecessary befogging 
of the narrative. 

‘Yes, the man,’’ said Miss 
‘¢ She said to him: ‘1 
I do anything for you to-day, my good fellow ?’ 
‘Yes,’ rephed the man, mysteriously. ‘ There is 
something I wish to know, merely as a matter of 
curiosity, Can I tell the hour when I 
may get what I desire ?” 





because he 


really so, 


firmly, 


Anerly, meekly. 


am Common Sense! Can 


of course. 


‘Now,’’ continued Miss Anerly, very im- 
pressively, ‘‘this was a bad fairy, and she 
thought a man ought to be able to find out cer- 
tain very simple things for himself. So she 


replied at once, with an air of the deepest 
is that all you have to 
just an ordinary girl 
However, I will enlighten 
since you have asked me. Put yourself be- 
tween the sun and a sun-dial and read the 


—in your 


benevolence, ‘ Dear me ! 
ask of a fairy? Why, 
could tell you that. 
you, 
hour 
It is by illuminating 
things that you get them wrong !’ 

‘¢Thereupon, she vanished in a hateful cackle 
of laughter,’’ continued Miss Anerly, with 


own shadow. 


SO0- 





GODDESS TO THE RESCUE. 


lemnity, ‘‘and he knew that he had been enter- 
taining a bad fairy unawares.”’ 

Tone had darted a quick glance at the sun- 
dial. The position to which Miss Anerly had 
assigned him threw his great shadow completely 
over the recorder of sunny hours only. A radi 
ant gleam leaped to his eyes, a boyish smile to 
his lips. His kindled gaze rested for a moment 
on the face of the girl, flushed from the excite- 
ment of having ‘‘ told a story.’’ After a careful 
look at the sun-dial’s shaded face, he said, with 
slow emphasis : 

‘ Lady Mildred, it is now half-past four. 
you do something for me, like a dear? 
the house, and get me ‘ Grimm’s Fairy 

But I haven't 


Will 
Run up to 
Tales?’ ”’ 
heard the end of the story,”’ 
said her youthful ladyship, protestingly. 

‘Neither have I,’’ returned Tone, animatedly, 
‘and I never wanted to hear the end of one so 
much in my life. I want to ask Miss Anerly 
something about this fairy, for I believe that she 
is the sweetest of I'll tell you 
what the end is when you come back. 
I can give you a nicer ending to my story, 
Won’t you go? That’s a dear !”’ 

With a slightly distrustful glance at the two, 
the little girl reluctantly departed. 

‘¢ Perhaps I had better go and help her find 
it,’’ murmured the 
was in something of a panic over the forces she 
had set loose. 


‘No. Stay, 


Titania’s crew. 
Perhaps 


too. 


self - dep sed gt xidess, who 


and tell me that the hour was 
half-past four,’’ said Tone, with a new timbre in 
his full, that affected Miss Anerly 
as the boundless sweep of the Pacific may have 
stirred the soul of Balboa. ‘‘ For if I have read 
the time aright,’’ he added, with a glance at the 
legend on the sun-dial, ‘‘then that is the most 
gracious liar in the universe, and your bad fairy 
the dearest that ever spoke to human heart.”’ 

When Lady Mildred heard the end of both 
stories she was knewing enough to perceive the 
astonishing likeness between them, and found it 
interesting than she had imagined. She 
also had a dim sense that she had been accessory 
before the fact that lulled her like the breath of 
the south among the pines. 


mellow voice, 


more 
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EL HE vast labyrinth of streets, and of su- 
burban roads beyond, which practically comprises 


the immense town of London, extends ten or 
twelve miles from east to west, and eight miles 
from the north to the south, not to speak of the 
wider area of the Metropolitan District. Two 
thousand omnibuses, a thousand tram-cars, and 
nearly twelve thousand cabs are not too many 
for the need of passenger traffic in that city, be- 
sides the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, 
North London, and other railways, whose ag- 
gregate yearly passenger traffic is reckoned by 
millions. Cabs are not only indispensable ac- 
cessories to a railroad journey of such length as 
to demand baggage, but are continually in req- 
uisition for business errands in the morning, to 
save time, and, in the evening, to reach oppor- 
tunities of social intercourse, or places of public 





LONDON. 
entertainment, and to get home at night. One 
must be conveyed to the door in a special hack- 
ney carriage, unless one has a private carriage, 
or if one does not care to use it on every 
trivial occasion, or when one happens, as every 
active man oft does happen, to be where his 
private equip is not within reach. The great 
majority of respectable middle-class families are 
entirely dep nt on cabs for this kind of ac- 
commodation \ hundred thousand “ fares,’’ 
by a moder mputation, are daily taken 
wherever they please in London; indeed, we 
should not be surprised by the calculation that 
$500,000 a day is spent for this convenience. 
A late annual report of the Metropolitan Com- 


missioner of P puts the number of licensed 
*- hansoms,’’ wheeled cabs, at 7,396, and of 
‘ clarences,’’ four-wheelers, at 4,013, while 
there was an increase of 1,136—mostly of han- 


soms—in the ir following. The number of 


4* 


eab-drivers was 15,514, some of them probably 


doing night duty with cabs driven by other men 
in the daytir It is usual, in such cases, to 
put in fresh horses in the afternoon. 


an army of sk 


Here is 
ed whips, every one of whom 
must pass an ial examination before he gets 
a license, and st of whom previously belonged 
to the classes persons accustomed to manage 
horses ; they were coachmen, grooms, carmen, 
Part of the examination relates 
to their knowledge of the principal streets of 
London, the ilroad stations, and the public 
buildings ; th ire not required, we believe, to 
learn the table of 


Differences of 


or stablemen 


distances and rates of fares. 
pinion sometimes arise upon 
such points as these, especially with passengers 
be strangers to the locality ; but 
the experienced Londoner knows,how to consult 
an official table 


who seem to 


and can guess by the time and 
pace how far he has traveled in the cab. In any 
st way to avoid further dispute 
just payment, with one’s name 
and address, demanding the cabman’s ticket, 
which he is b If he knows he is 
will say that he has lost it, 
be mildly reminded that this is 
a dereliction, and he will then take the proper 
fare rather than go to the police court. But 
when the cabman declares his willingness to ap- 


case, the reacie 
is to tender the 


nd to give. 
in the wrong 
when he should 


pear in support of his claim, the passenger can- 
not justly refuse—nor would any true gentleman 
refuse—to hand over his card with a sufficient 
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direction, which is always the safest, as well as 
the most dignified course of behavior. It is to 
be hoped, among future improvements, that the 
cabs will some day be furnished with the small 
recording machine, in the nature of a pedom- 
eter, by which the exact number of yards, or 
revolutions of the wheel, in the distance actu- 








‘ABMEN’S SHELTER. 


ally run, is mechanically exhibited. Another 
useful appendage to the vehicle would be a car- 
riage clock, such as many owners of private car- 
riages have adopted. We do not believe that 
cabmen are more dishonest than any other men 
are too often tempted to be whose earnings are 
precarious, and who deal with utter strangers at 




















the shortest notice— 
with people they may 
never meet again. The 
number convicted of 
deliberate ove rcharges 
and exactions is quite 
insignificant, compar- 
ed to those censured 
for careless driving, 
for causing obstruction 
in the street, for loiter- 
ing, stopping at im- 
proper places, leaving 
their cabs unattended, 
also for abusive lan- 
guage, insulting ges- 
tures, and drunken- 
ness, proved before the 
magistrates. Thirty- 
five hackney carriage 
drivers’ - licenses were 
revoked, for one or 
another offense, during 
the year. 

There are in the 
streets of London, ex- 
clusive of the city, 
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about six hundred public cab- 
ranks, besides those at the rail- 
road stations, with an average of 
nearly ten standings for cabs at 
each place, but these are seldom 
entirely occupied. Considering the 
enforced idleness of many long 
hours spent in waiting for fares, 
the behavior of the men on these 
ranks is generally as good as could 
reasonably be expected. A wise 
and kindly movement, which de- 
serves greater public support, has 
been fifteen years in progress, to 
organize the institution of ‘‘ Cab- 
Shelters,’’? with wholesome 
refreshments sold at a fair price, 
and with a little supply of books 
and papers to read, at the cab- 


men’s 


ranks where these men are de- 
tained in numbers suflicient to 
make it worth while. The ex- 


periment was first tried in Liver- 
pool, afterward in Glasgow and 
Birmingham; and by the efforts 
of Mr. Henry Macnamara, Mr. 
John Dennistoun, Captain G. C. 
H. Armstrong, and oher judicious 
social reformers, a similiar institu- 





WAITING FOR A JOB. 


CABS 


AND 





A HANDSOM CABMAN, 


tion 
don 


was formed in Lon- 
in January, 1875. 
Every visitor to that city 


has seen the ‘‘Cabmen’s 
Shelter’s,’’ of which there 
are different models and 
sizes; but those of later 


construction are decidedly 
ornamental to the streets, 
being elegant in design, and 
often prettily 
In the summer months, 
here and there, we have ob- 
served their exterior made 
still more attractive by flow- 
ers growing in pots or hang- 
ing baskets, the gift, in 
of ladies 
the neighbor- 
hood. Such a structure, 
built of good light wood, 
yellow deal, with oaken 
corner posts and oaken curb 


decorated. 


some instances, 


residing in 


round the bottom, for 
strength and durability, 


and properly fitted, in the 
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interior, which is divided into two 
compartments, with ta- 
bles, lockers, with a 
cooking stove, an iron coke-bin 
or coal-bin, a lead-lined or gal- 
vanized iron 


shelves, 


seats and 


sink for washing, 
a place for keeping provisions, 
and a dresser for crockery and 
utensils, will cost about £175 ; the 
stove, the hardware and _ utensils, 
£20 or £25 more. The dimensions 
of the new-model Cabmen’s Shel- 
are 18ft. or 18ft. Gin. length, 
7ft. or 7ft. 6in. width, and 10ft. 
Gin. height ; but the old pattern 
was 17ft. long by 6ft. Gin. or Gft. 
wide. There is room for eight 
or ten persons to sit comfortably 
at table, while the attendant in 
charge has his separate compart- 
ment and kitchen at the end. 
None but cab-drivers on the stand 
are admitted, to the number, in 
some instances, of a hundred or 
more in the day, forty or fifty be- 
ing a 
served. 


ter 


common average number 
They have tea or coffee, 
bread and butter, meat or eggs or 
bacon, of the best quality and well 


cooked, at prices regulated by an 
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official tariff. Newspapers, popular magazines, 
and a few books amuse their leisure half hours ; 
if they want to smoke a pipe, they can go outside 
to the cab-stand. Of course, there is no idea of 
accepting a charity in making use of the institu- 
tion; but the cost of creating a ‘‘ Shelter’’— 
some £200—is defrayed by generous donations 
and subscriptions to the ‘‘Cabmen’s Shelter 
Fund,’’ and most frequently by one or two local 
benefactors, 

In connection with the ‘‘shelters’’ have been 
formed ‘‘clubs,’’ of provident design, for allow- 


neha 
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literary taste were hereafter to contribute, from 
their diversified observations of society and their 
leisure for reflection, writings equal in merit to 
the ‘‘Hansom Lays”’ 
versatile author, and perhaps not less successful 
than ‘‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 

The subject of the artist's sketches are familiar 


of an accomplished and 


types of comn objects in the street-world of 
London, requiring no particular explanation. 
One of our ists long ago suggested the idea 
of calling the ready hansom ‘‘the London gon- 
dola’’; and iy really be entitled, when it 
licient antiquity, to be regarded 
by future generations as a vehicle not less ro- 
mantic, being 
black canal | 


has attained s 


rtainly picturesque, than the 
of Venice, with its standing 


A GROWLER, 


ances in case of sickness or death, and for the 
purchase of rugs, capes, whips, and other need- 
ful articles of equipment, as well as for whole- 
some recreation. One of these clubs provides for 
an annual holiday excursion in the country, with 
a programme of games and sports, in which some 
of the cabmen are notably proficient. The por- 
trait sketched by the artist which heads this arti- 
cle is that of a favorite brisk hansom-driver who 
has won distinction in rowing matches on the 
Thames. Others have been identified with smart 
and well-informed speakers at debating societies. 
It would not be astonishing if a few cabmen of 


paddler at the prow, imagined to have formerly 
sung the verses of Tasso wherewith to beguile his 
toil. It must, indeed, be doubted whether ‘‘ One 
of the Old School,’’ 
trayed in anotl 


the venerable Jarvey por- 
er sketch, remembers any of his 


comrades, at the beginning of the Queen’s reign, 


spouting ‘‘ Childe Harold’’ or ‘‘ Marmion ”’ from 
the elevated seat in front of the cab. To go fur- 
ther back, some can, perhaps, remember the 
heavy two-horsed hackney coaches of an earlier 
period, and the ‘‘flys’’ which lingered in pro- 


vincial towns, differing materially from the mod- 
ern Clarence model. ‘‘ The Old School”’ of driv- , 
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EARTH 


in London, as 
we learn on official authority, a hundred septua- 


ers is not yet extinct. There are 
genarian cabmen, and three over eighty years of 
May their last days be in comfort and 

What experiences must they have had— 
what exposure to all kinds of weather, chilling, 
wetting, foggy, rainy, windy, frostv, not too of- 


age. 


peace ! 


ten sunshiny—what long drives home at night 
without a fare, perhaps five shillings behind with 
the day’s out-of-pocket expenses—what wrang- 
lings with unjust and arrogant customers, tempt- 
ing a decent man to swear at the contempt they 
treated hiin with—what extra labors, sometimes 
unpaid, in carrying heavy boxes into the house 
and upstairs 


AND 


what loss of time in waiting at the 
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door, ten minutes here, ten minutes there, with 
a denial of fair remuneration—what mean hag- 
glings over the other sixpence, what angry out- 
bursts of temper, what endurance of haughty 
scorn! We hope, in these times of improving 
civilization and professed moral culture, when 
men and women understand it to be a point of 
honor to behave gently and fairly to all whom 
they employ, there is comparatively little of that 
insolent treatment of cabmen which belonged to 
the manners of a past age, Good breeding means 
good feeling shown with due reserve and propri- 
ety, and its grace is nowhere so apparent as in 
these small transactions with people of the hum- 
bler classes who render us direct personal service. 





EARTH 


AND 


By KATHARINE 


HEAVEN. 


TYNAN 


Tuere is a love of earth, Love, 


A love that flies on wings; 
The one hath lowliest birth, Love, 
The other blood of kings. 


Oh, look, look, my Sweetheart, 
Where yon skylark flies! 


So light and bright, my Sweetheart, 


In the clear skies 


He is our love on wings, Love, 


That flies in sure bliss 


Jeyond the wreck of things, 


Love, 


On earth where death is. 


And yet not all of heaven 
He flies back to earth 
To find his heaven at even 


Beside 


Oh 


his own hearth 


look, look, my own Love, 


“Tis our love on wings! 


But, ah, the wingless love, 


Love, 


’Mid earth’s creeping things ! 



































IN PASSION’S WAKI 


$ By LOUERY 

A1HERE he is—at the door! 
Now, Miss Thrale, you hav 
an opportunity of gratifying 
your extreme curiosity. There 
is the lad about whom New 
York is raving. What do you 
think of him ?”’ 


Mrs. Stanhope’s rooms were crowded as usual, 





and for a few seconds Rosamond Thrale looked 
veinly in the direction indicated. 

‘* Bring him to me,’’ she said, in her pretty, 
imperious tones, to the man standing at her side. 
‘Lam tired of all my friends, and, moreover, | 
adore youth and celebrity. Bring Mr. Arden to 
me.”’ 

Five minutes later the little crowd of men sur 
rounding the radiant young beauty reluctant 
divided, and Rosamond’s smiling dark eyes 
eyes clear and innocent as those of a child——rest 
ed on the young novelist who was the latest and 
most interesting of society’s protegées. Conroy 
Arden was little more than a lad in appearance, 
although twenty-five quiet, uneventful vears had 
passed over his head. He was tall and slender 
built, and there was a nameless grace in his 
movements which New York was pleased to ad 
mire and discuss ; his face, in the brilliant glare 
of gaslight, brought a little sudden smile into the 
sweet eves watching him, for it was beautiful 
and singularly attractive. It was a somewhat 
pale, delicate face, with handsome features and a 


} 


ly winning smile, and over his brow fell 


peculiar 
a cluster of bright brown curls, and beneath his 
silky lashes a pair of large and beautiful gray 
eyes smiled gayly on the world 

‘He is only a boy, and fanev free,” decided 
Broughton Thrale’s heiress, as she smiled upor 
him. 

**Tlow lovely—how lovely she is!’ was Con 
roy Arde first thought as he took the vacant 
He did not heed the looks of 


ridicule and disdain that erected 


chair at her sick 
contemptuous 
his action, and the idea never entered his mind 
that Miss Thrale was anvthing but delighted to 
welcome hin her loveliness could not fail to 
excite his admiration, but the seductive charm 
of her slightly indolent manner attracted him 
more than did her exquisite face. To him she 
was a novelty, and Conroy Arden was not so 
phisticated enough to disguise his impressions 
‘And so you are very great and famous !”’ 
Vol. XLITI.— 47. 





JACKSON 


said Rosam minutes later, looking up 


into his eag with amused eves. ‘* How do 
vou like it, | wonder—all the adulation and fa- 
vor of soelt t d the know ledge of your assured 
success? DD know that they say you were 


only a count d five months ago ?”’ 
‘Tam a intry lad now at heart,’’ replied 
Conroy. Arde 


miling, ‘despite these merry 


months in tl which have not changed me 
in the slightest nd never will. I like your so- 
cietv—oh, yes !—and everyone is very kind to 
me: but the life is a trifle tiring, isn’t it ?—and 
one must los little of one’s individuality in 
course of tin 


“True. We 
<oftly, laving 


‘only slaves,” said Rosamond, 

feather fan against her bright 

cheek, ‘* and i will be a slave also—in time. 

You cannot ourself.”’ 
“Oh, no, 

his head. ‘It 


think much of ittle admiration and kindness 


cried Conroy, gayly, shaking 
uuld be too ridiculous for me to 


hecause [ ) inced to write a book which 


tukes your | ind, besides, T am only hav- 


ing a glimps all, so that IT may go away 


wain back to friends, and laugh at the 


wavs of fashi extreme civilization. You 


will not kee) 


iv of yvou—vou could not! 
| would hot 
Ilis Jauehi 


fully for one 


dent eves met Rosamond’s 


his glance straved over the 
rich satin fo her gown and the soft white 


beauty of her throat d aris. 


‘You are { ruel”’ she said, ‘‘eruel to—all 
aatl 

Not to 4 replied, very gently, flush- 
ne a little fi s vaunted indifference at her 
tone. ‘Tha rd so much of*yvou—vou have 
<O many acl they say. | have heard your 


name on eve lips for weeks past vis 
Oh, I ki | that vou have heard,’’ inter- 
rupted the th pretty impatience, flashing 
disdainful nto his eves as she rose. 


‘Isn't it in vy warm in here? Will you 
ud secluded retreat? ] 
nur confidence, Mr. Arden, 


and allow \ re me with details of vour 


hy lp me to fh 


am going to 


history when own to fame.”’ 


She took h nd traversed the long room 


very slowly, conscious of every eve that criticised 


and every smile that followed them, Conroy, 


flushed and pleased, knew only that she was very 
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IN 


lovely, and that his society amused and inter- 
ested her. 

‘*They will not disturb us here,’’ she said, at 
length, waving her large fan gracefully to and 
fro, as they sat half hidden by the fragrant blos- 
soms. ‘* They will be mad with me for deserting 
them ; but, although [am a slave, sometimes I 
venture to rebel. Would not you, in my place ?”’ 

“T don’t know,’’ answered the young man, 
softly. The subdued light, the distant strains of 
haunting music, the presence of this bewildering, 
beautiful, capricious woman of the world, in 
some vague fashion disturbed and unnerved him. 
”’ he said, with a sudden earnest- 
ness which charmed her. ‘‘Oh, no! you are 
only joking ; and if your life is bondage, then 
who would not be a slave ?”’ 


“A slave—you 


“And yet you will go away and laugh at us !”’ 

“T think so—I hope so,”’ Conroy responded, 
gayly, as he took the fan from her hand. ‘‘What 
is there to keep me here? And at home there are 
many who——”’ 

Love you rr 
‘*Perhaps.’’ Tis eyes fell beneath the auda- 
cious challenge in her own; a dark flush stole 
A year ago he had 
been only an obscure young man, the idol of a 
country village and king of a girlish heart ; and 
in his downeast eyes and conscious face Rosa- 
mond Thrale read the story of his simple ro- 
mance. 


over his frank young face. 


She was silent for a while, and when she spoke 
her voice was softly modulated and sweet. 

“You she said, ‘‘and so T am 
going to forgive you your rude speech and all 
the contemptuous indifference which you cherish 
toward us. Perhaps you will like us better in 
time, and perhaps, too, you will feel regret for 
having wasted so many years without the pale of 
our ceaseless gayety, which, after all, has a spe- 
cial charm for youth. Never mind—you shall 
not apologize, because I have already forgiven 


are young,”’ 


you; and some day—who knows?—you will 
marvel at hard-heartedness. Now you 
shall take me back to the others, and do not for- 
get that my uncle, Mr. Broughton Thrale, has 
invited you to dinner next Thursday. It is but 
a small affair—nothing very formidable—so you 
must not refuse.’ 


your 


“You are very good: T will come,’’ said Con- 
roy, stupidly. What had he said? What had 
he done? He could not rightly tell. And yet a 
vague dissatisfaction with himself—a nameless 
regret for having ever so slightly vexed her— 
stirred already the even tenor of his mind. For 
the first time in his life a wistful longing rose in 


PASSION’S 





WAKE. 


his heart as he watched that stately girlish figure 
vanish amidst the crowd ; for the first time in 
his life a vision haunted his thoughts and played 
havoe with his slumbers. Only the vision of 
a dusky, curl-crowned head, and a pair of sweet, 
reproachful eyes, now soft with smiles, now 
bright with scorn. 


**So you have condescended to war with youth 
and 
mighty fallen ! and where is your vaunted pride 
and uprightness ? 


innocence! Oh, Rosamond! how are the 
Arden is only a boy, and not 
even society's child, they say, for he has left his 
heart behind him ; and yet——”’ 

“And breathed Rosamond Thrale, 
softly, a mocking smile playing around her sweet, 
curved lips, and lurking in the depths of her al- 
luring eyes. 


vet— ” 


‘You have marked him for your own, and 
laid his life and talents waste,’’ replied Sydney 
Phayre, sternly, without his customary manner 
of cynicism, as he looked full into the girl’s eyes. 

She laughed lightly. 

“What heroics! And from you, of all people, 
who undervalue my powers of attraction so con- 
tantly! A thousand thanks, Mr. Phayre, for 
your homage to my irresistible charms. —Possi- 
bly, if he were here, Conroy would thank you 
also.”’ 

be No.’”’ 

“Why not?” a little curiously. 

‘* Because he is a man—and in love with you. 
All men are in love with you, you may say, but 
all men have not Conroy Arden’s blind belief in 
womanhood. Rosamond, I am going to speak 
to you very seriously. 


ten? 


Will you promise to lis- 


‘©YVes,’’ she said, with a charming smile, ris- 
ing and sauntering across the room at his side. 
‘fT am in the mood for serious conversation. 
My maid left my service an hour ago with five 
minutes’ warning, and, as you see, Theresa has 
Then, too, that boy 
in whom you take so benevolent an interest, has 
failed me to-night for the first time, and I am 
too desperately cross to dress for Mrs. Carr’s 
Oh, ves 
you may lecture me if you choose, but pray let 
us introduce a little moonlight on the scene.’’ 

Her tall, lovely form was outlined by the light 
streaming in through the glass doors of the room 


done my hair abominably. 


dance under existing circumstances. 


’ 


with mellow radiance, and Sydney Phayre per- 
force halted at her side and regarded her stead- 
fastly. Miss Thrale was dressed entirely in black 


to-night, with no attempt at relief save the spray 
Her toi- 


of white roses on her low-cut bodice, 
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lette was simplicity itself, for she had discarded this light tone, I beseech you, and for the sake 
in a moment of impetuosity all the exquisite of the old days and our old love, which, though “ne 
jewels with which she was wont to enhance her brief, was sweet enough while it lasted, grant 


beauty, yet a gleam of reluctant admiration me my request. Somehow that lad has obtained aie 
brightened Phayre’s cold, gray eyes, as theyrested a hold on my. interest which I cannot easily { 
on her careless face. Five years before, he had shake off, apart from his exceptional talent, and, of 
seen this girl in all the insolent freshness of a liking him as I do, I tremble for his peace of a. 
débutantes glowing loveliness, had witnessed her mind and futur | wish you would consider 


social success with a proud thrill at his heart; for one moment the consequences to which this 





and although he had put the wide seas between love for you will bring him, should you ignore 

herself and him, since those days of her tri- my words. At present, I believe there is little 

umph and his own humiliation, although he harm done, and that he is much what he was a ic 
had despised all women for her sake, and hated month ago, before he imagined himself your t 
with a fierce, relentless hatred, even the memory slave—a kindly, generous, light-hearted young r 
of the woman he had once loved—he stood once fellow, endowed with rare genius and persever- 

more in Rosamond Thrale’s drawing-room, and ance, This much you will probably admit, but i 
said to himself that she was lovelier than of old. perhaps you do not know as I do, that Arden is | 
She was the same, vet not the same, the girl engaged to one of the brightest, sweetest little B 
Rosamond in her bewitching gayety and careless girls, and that you—you—in your willful cruelty *\ 

























abandon, and clear, frank gaze, the woman of and love of power would wreck his life, sully his Tae 
the world in the languid charm and heightened honor and faith, and degrade him from his al- i) 
beauty of face and form, as well as in the deli-  legiance for the gratification of your insatiable uel 
cate indescribable fashion of speech and manner vanity.”’ ; if 
which had assured her a lasting position as a Phayre paused as Rosamond’s glance traveled ¢ 
society favorite. past him down the long room. Turning, he saw } 
“You are not an atom changed,”’ said Sydney that a slender, graceful youth was advancing to- hi 
Phayre, at length ; ‘‘a month’s casual observa- ward them, his gray eyes alight with uncontrol Bt 


tion has assured me that you are at heart a co- lable pleasure and admiration. 


ee eras 


quette still, after all these years. I—who know ‘*T was so sorry to fail you,’’ Conroy began, 
you so well—should perhaps hesitate before eagerly, advancing half-uneasily at Phayre’s un- 
speaking thus, but I would brave much, Rosa- compromising attitude and demeanor, ‘‘ cireum- 
mond, even your displeasure, for the attainment stances —-so often cruel— forbade my coming 


of my object and request.”’ earlier. Miss Thrale—you will forgive me, won't 
‘Which is——” you, and believe that Iam not a defaulter from q 


For an instant Rosamond’s lips curved in a choice?”’ hs 
mocking smile, her eyes in their deep, brown Rosamond’s low, clear laugh brought a flush “f 
splendor, met his dauntlessly; and then, before to Conroy Arden’s brow. aw? 


he could answer, her lids drooped and a faint ‘*T am not incredulous,’’ was her cold reply. BI 
rosy blush suffused her face, making it wholly ‘ Yet I am glad that you have come, Mr. Arden, all 
tender and sweet. to relieve our solitude. Mrs. Carr will be deso- | 


‘*T want vou,’’ proceeded Phayre, in his quiet, late at my l-appearance to-night, but I am ie 
impressive tones, ‘‘to listen to me seriously for going to be heartless enough to ask you to aban- 7. 
perhaps the first time in your life, and to remem- don her in my favor. Mr. Phayre has an en- b 
ber that in spite of your notorious coquetries gagement which prevents him from lingering 
and brilliant fascinations you are still a woman with us any longer, and I am confident that he 
in the prime of her youth. I want you, for your hailed your advent with admirably disguised re- 
own sake—for my sake—above all for the sake lief.’’ 

of that handsome lad who loves you, to put an “May I st really ?’ asked the young nov- 





end to this folly before it is too late.’’ elist, humbly, his eyes dwelling happily on Miss 
‘What folly queried Miss - Thrale, per Thrale’s face in a fashion that irritated and trou- 
versely, averting her face from his, so that bled the man who was so earnestly watching 
Phayre Saw only the beautiful contour of her him. 
cheek and throat and the curling masses of dark ‘Is it too late already ?’’ wondered Phayre, 
chestnut hair, which, despite its unskillful ar- with a thrill of real concern, as he bowed his in- + 
rangement, pleased his masculine eye. evitable departure. ‘‘I have influence with her oh 
‘*Oh, Rosamond,’’ he said, earnestly, 4 


‘drop yet, notwithstanding her boasted indifference ; 
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and Arden is nothing to her—of that I 
vineed,’’ 


ami con- 


Yet the only partially repressed passion and 
unrest i 


Conroy’s face and yoice haunted him 
ceaselessly, his liking for the gifted young writer 
having developed into an attachment which was 
all the more genuine and sincere by reason of 
the coldness and cynicism that were the two 
prominent characteristics with which the world 
had accredited him. 

And an hour later, in the exquisitely furnished 
which Thrale’s 


paintings 


room was Rosamond favorite 


and 
magnificent piano afforded her occasional de- 


apartment —- where her books, 
light—a little scene was being enacted that would 
have sent an additional pang into many a manly 
heart crushed the 


hope and faith within one girlish breast. 


and have well-nigh radiant 

‘* How little I have deserved your swect love, 
Rosamond,’’ the lad was saving dreamily, as he 
stood beside the open window, with the night 
wind on his brow and a supreme, feverish glad- 
ness shining from his eyes. ‘‘ The past weeks 
have seemed so strange, so horrible to me, and 
yet how full of hope and longing !’’ 

* Yet you said you would go away and forget 
us.”? Rosamond was smiling now, and her bril- 
liant brown eyes had softened into reproachful 
tenderness. 

‘* Forgive me, 
I was mad, presumptuous ; but I had not learnt 
to love you then, as now, to the exclusion of all 
other ties.’’ 


Conroy struck in passionately. 


His voice trembled, less with the 
dim, far-off memories thronging his heart than 
with the overwhelming, passionate truthfulness 
of his brief confession ; but as he drew nearer, 
nearer, until that soft cheek touched his own, as 
Rosamond felt the clasp of his young arms about 
her, she knew that the victory was hers. 

‘Con,’ she murmured, and raised her face to 
his. 

“Oh, my love—my dear love!’ prayed Con- 
roy, very earnestly, ‘* Lam all unworthy—lI, who 
have nothing but new-born fame to bring you ; 
and yet, after to-night, death 

Rosamond, love me!’ 


would be easier 


than parting. 


“Come home at once, dear lad. Violet is lying dan- 
gerously ill, with your mother in close attendance. We 
are all painfully anxious about you, wondering at your 
long silence. Come quickly, Con, and set Vi’s heart at 


rest.” 

Vi ill! Poor little blue-eyed Vi, with her 
laughing mouth and loving heart, and simple, 
unstylish gowns! It 


was time now, 


mused Conroy dreamily, since he and Vi had 


a long 
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kissed farewell under the dark, leafless trees on 
her father’s grounds ; a long time since he had 
found leisure or inclination to send his sweet- 
heart those gayly promised budgets of his doings 
in the city. Poor Vi! 


delicate, frail little girl, but merry and blithe as 


She had always been a 


a cricket ; and now she was lying ill at home, 
and he, Con, had forgotten her. 


“(navoidably detained in town. Love to Vi.” 


Having hastily scribbled the message, Conroy 
rang the bell and despatched it to the office. 
This done, he drew a breath of relief and impet- 
uous joy. This day was his own—his own and 
Rosamond’ s. 

? You have granted 
me this interview?’ asked Sydney Phayre, hur- 


“You received my note ? 


riedly entering Broughton Thrale’s drawing-room 
a few days later. ‘‘ That was kind of you, Rosa- 
mond—kind in that you have favored me for the 
last time. 


I am leaving town to-night. I am 


tired of the climate and of the people. Carstairs 
has at length persuaded me into a European tour, 
and to-day is therefore devoted to making my 
adieux. We shall probably be away a couple of 
years, perhaps longer.” 

‘You are easily tired,’’ observed Rosamond 
Thrale, coldly, but her glance was all eloquence 
as it rested on Phayre’s erect, stalwart form and 
inscrutable face —so eloquent, in fact, that he 
drew near to the piano where she stood idly 
turning over a pile of music and laid his hands 
upon hers. 

‘Tam not tired of you,’’ he added, smiling 
that rare winning smile which society saw but 
seldom—‘‘ only weary of the degrading trickery, 
heartlessness and deceit in this whirlpool of 
fashion which enthrals you so utterly. Rosa- 
mond, I can’t forget our old friendship. You 
are never to me merely the popular beauty, but 
the girl whom I saw and loved in her first ball- 
gown—my boyish ideal. I was your lover then, 
and you threw me lightly aside—well, I do not 
aspire to question your wisdom in so doing. We 
are friends now, for this one day, at least, and 
my blood has grown cold with time, as yours 


has done with adulation and success. Rosamond 


are you listening ?”’ 

Her curling lashes lay on her cheek. She 
was trifling with a couple of yellow roses in 
her watched the soft petals 


showering down amidst the lace and ribbon on 


breast ; Phayre 


her white dress. Looking at her, although his 


blood had grown cold with years, and he had 


seen the wisdom long since of solitary freedom 
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rather than uncertain happiness, although it was 
five years and more since she had lain in his 
arms and he had found his heaven in the love- 
light of her glorious brown eyes, he began to re- 
call the past 

‘Rose, I am going away and you and I will 
meet and quarrel, and bid each other good-by 
no more We are man and woman now, and 
that brief three weeks’ engagement of ours is 
only a memory, while you have an infinite power 
in your pretty, white hand. I have no claim 
either on your tolerance or generosity — yes, I 
am right, for was not my request of three days 
ago ignored, and for what reason? Not’”’ 
sternly ‘because you loved him ?” 

‘Him!’ for one instant, Rosamond Thrale 
looked upward, and in her flushing, tremulous 
face, softer, sweeter, far than ever Phayre had 
seen it, in the repressed, passionate tenderness of 
her beautiful eves he read her secret. His heart 
throbbed painfully. He shrank back startled 
dazed, confused. The remembrance of his plead- 
ing three nights ago rushed into his mind with 
its fatal consequences ; all Rosamond’s prid 
and revengeful bitterness, which, in a woman of 
her strong emotional calibre, was only disguised 
passion, lay bare before him. 

‘*Oh, Rose—Rose,’’ he said, compassionately, 
yet so tenderly withal that Rosamond’s proud 
heart melted, ‘it was unlike a woman’s true 
nature to play with that boy’s heart and ruin 
the innocent happiness of those two voung lives 
He is in his delirium now—a delirium of trust 


ing, intoxicated joy—that can only survive vou 
patience, and the poor little girl who loves him 
is dying with Conroy Arden absent.’’ 

It was his last appeal, and having uttered it 
Sydney Phavre was silent. He dared not even 
glance at the lovely girlish face which had grown 
so white, so piteous. -If he had 

**T will do anything you wish,’’ said Rosa 
mond, very humbly. 

Her voice startled and pained him indescriba 
bly, contrasted with her customary spirited in 
dependence ; the opportunity, however, was too 
favorable to be lost, and seizing her two hands 
in his firm ¢ lasp, he began to speak rapidly. 

‘Send Arden away—now, to-night, unless 
you can bid ‘him stay and hope. Cast aside de 
ceit and treachery and the base motives un- 
worthy of you and be your own true s lf, Rose, 
beautiful, worshiped, beloved. There are many 
to love you—there will be one, some day, to 
cherish you——”’ 

Phayre’s heart beat a little faster. If he had 
dared to trust her once again ; if he could ban- 
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ish from his | the rumors of her heartless- 


ness, vanity insatiable coquetry ; if the past 


} 


vears wer 1. dream and she was once more 
Rosamond, his ideal, his pearl of womanhood ! 
But no! His hopes, dreams and ardent love 
had all died together, crushed by a girlish hand, 
and to-morrow he would return to the old rest- 
less, roving life, with its charm of freedom, ad- 
venture and stant variety, the life to which 
this girl in her faithlessness had exiled him five 
years before 

‘“Wish me God-speed,’’ he said. 

Her eyes, t wet, smiled bravely into his. 
Iler red lips 

** Good-by 


">? 


Rose ! 


red, parted, but no words came. 
(;od bless you —(iod help you, 
whispered Sydney Phayre, earnestly, 
and, droppil 


sight. 


inds from his, passed out of 


That night 
roy Arden 


crowded opera house, Con- 
upward and met the intent 


gaze of Rosai Thrale’s bright eyes above the 


white feathers of her fan. 

‘You wanted he said, five minutes 
later, enterin ox and bending over her 
white shoul i the boyish adoring fashion 
that Miss TI friends found so amusing. 


‘* He is so 


hov-writer, ’ 


tfully impr SNC, this handsome 
xplained, laughingly. 

Conroy sa for some reason his divinity 
was looking eautiful than usual to-night ; 
her loose, bi ir shaded a face which was 
brilliantly all in its freshness of coloring 
and exquisit while her dark eves dlaz- 
zied him in t) trous beauty. They did not 


<often, howe his question. Rosamond 


glanced idly 1 nd the box and saw that Mr. 
Broughton T is engaged in animated con- 
versation né door, saw, too, without one 
regretful thri 
vouthful face 


‘¢Veu,.?? gl plied, at length, with elaborate 


feve rish rapture on Conroy's 


carelessness, | something special to say to 


you, Mr. Ard 


therefore, entit lL to my confidence. To-night 


eing a friend of mine you are, 


you only will ightened, but to-morrow all 


the town will 


uss my affairs and question or 


applaud my judgment 

‘“*T do not derstand,”’ said Conroy, simply. 
He laid one hand on the plush curtains, gfasp- 
ing them clos Despite the bold and reck- 
less trust wh had possessed him during three 


blissful days 
his heart at 


hts, a vague chill oppressed 
words and banished the light 
from his eyes 

Rosamond laughed, a cruel, cold, merciless 
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laugh, not entirely assumed, as she mentally 
contrasted this obtuse boyish lover of hers with 
the man, who, but a few hours ago, had van- 
quished her pride and humbled her to do his 
bidding-—the man whose eyes had said, in plain- 
est language, ‘‘I loved you once! I pity you 


Good-by !’ 


now ! 

The slow, wailing music from the orchestra 
maddened her as she listened ; all her life long 
would it be thus- 


away ! 


regret, and he so far 
And yet once it had seemed so slight a 


regret 


thing to reject this man’s devotion and ridicule 
his despair, in the dawn of her wonderful beauty 
and conscious power to trifle with his love, and 
finally send him away hopeless, because he was 
only one of the many who were deemed un- 
worthy to approach her. And she, in her su- 
preme and arrogant folly, had never cared, had 
never known until her cruelty had successfully 
estranged him, that he was the one man Earth 
held for her. 


misery of suspense. 


She had forgotten Conroy and his 
The lovely faces, flashing 
jewels and brilliant lights around her had van- 
ished in the distance. She saw only the dark, 
noble, steadfast face—strong, and yet how ten- 
der !—of Sydney Phayre ; felt the compelling 
clasp of his hand upon her own ; heard those 


low, sad, compassionate tones : ‘‘ Good-by, Rose ! 


God bless you—God help you ,? 


‘¢ Oh, do not be dense !’’ she cried, impatiently 
to Conroy Arden, as, resting one bare, beautiful 
arm on the front of the box, she half-turned her 
face upward to meet his gaze. ‘‘ Conroy, my 
friend, you are too tragic for this unsentimental 


and I, ! 


alas ! 
very easily bored. 


age, am only worldly wise and 
Possibly I may reform now 
that I am the promised wife of Colonel Rocks- 
ford.”’ ' 


His eyes flashed. ‘‘ It is a lie ’? he said, his 


voice shaken with repressed indignation and hu- 
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miliating dread. ‘‘Oh, forgive me, Rosamond 
—forgive me, my darling !’’ 

‘* Hush !’ she whispered, peremptorily, ‘‘ my 
engagement is already un fait accompli, and most 
Your 
wisest course is to wish me good-night and take 
the late train home. Pardon me, Mr. Arden, but 
we are quits. You have not one complaint of 
me to. make that could not be echoed by the girl 
you have deceived and neglected at home.”’ 

‘¢ Violet !”’ 

** Yes, pro- 
ceeded Rosamond, calmly, without a passing 
pang for the agony in his eyes ; 
dying, they 


certainly I will not forgive such a scene. 


Go to her, ask her forgiveness,”’ 


**she is ill— 
say, this girl who claims your alle- 
giance, and I have given you your congé. Why 
do you stay ?”’ 

“Oh, Rosamond,’ he said; but her glance 
had traveled beyond him, and she was smiling. 

‘*See, here is Colonel Rocksford. May I ask 
you to step aside ?”’ 

Conroy looked up blindly, heard a man’s 
amused laugh, saw the bold gleam of admira- 
tion in the new-comer’s eyes as he pressed ea- 
gerly forward to Miss Thrale’s side, and, with- 
out another word, walked out of the theatre. 

*K K k * * * 

The sunlight shone over the busy city, and in 
Conroy Arden’s simply furnished apartments its 
golden rays played merrily over the carpet while 
one daring beam fell aslant a boyish figure lying 
The beautiful face that little 
Vi had loved was hidden from sight ; the bright 
brown curls were all soaked with blood, that lay 
in aghastly pool beside him. One hanil grasped 
firmly, in death, the weapon which told too 
plainly the story of a heart’s intolerable despair, 
and from the other a little pink paper had flut- 
tered to the ground. 


there motionless. 


It bore a brief message : 


“Vi died to-night—asking for you.” 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF CIUDAD BOLIVAR, 


MYTHICAL 
LAND OF GOLDEN DREAMS AND THE SEPULCH 


By A. JAMES MILLER. 


Tne interior of Venezuela is traversed by many 
lofty and imposing spurs of the Andes, running 
in parallel chains and inclosing elevated valleys 
The Picacho de la Sierra constitutes the water 
parting between the northern part of the repub- 
lic and the great basin of the Orinoco, commonly 
called the Llanos. This vast region, thinly popu 
lated and largely unknown, constitutes the major 
portion of the domain of Venezuela. Nothing 
ean be compared to the vastness and majestic 
tranquility of this region of solitude, where the 
earth is loaded with plants and there is an unin 
terrupted action of organie nature. The croco 
dile and boa constrictor are masters of the rivers; 
the jaguar, tapir and puma traverse the forests 
without fear, and dwell in their ancient inherit 
ance. It is a great region of animated nature, 
so different from that which gave us birth, tha‘ 
we can easily accustom ourselves to regard man 
as not being essential to the order of being, and 
where he has left but a few fugitive traces of his 
existence 

Such is the condition of the Llanos to-day, and 
such was their condition four hundred years ago, 
when the first stories reached the outer world of 
the glories of Enim and the fabulous empire of 
the Grand Paytiti. 

The predecessors of the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, in penetrating and reducing the nomadic 


tribes of the Or 


those powertu 

like the Goths 

down from SO} 
destructive im} 
the ‘ 
ous and merci 
all whom. the 
that could not 
cruel incursio 
totally annihi 
numerous feel 
his fondness 

land warfare, 

of overland 1 
dained by P: 
invaders had 
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oco valley, were the Caribs— 


1¢ 
} 
i 
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\ 


nd bloodthirsty cannibals who, 
andals of Europe, had swept 


vhere in the North with such 
tuosity that they were termed 


f the Llanos.”’ 


et 


th; 


ir 


( 


Fierce, murder- 
character, they slaughtered 
and destroyed everything 
ried off. In these mad and 
rib was only deterred from 
the detached remnants of 


tribes of the Orinoco Basin by 


} 
; 


“ly 


he 
if 


water and his aversion to 
impediments and hardships 
So it was mercifully or- 


ce that when those pitiless 


ed the great cataracts of the 


invasion came to an end; 


and slaves they returned to 


mut the Delta. 


ige conquerors who brought 


‘mation of El] 


Dorado, that 
pire which was soon to. in- 


tion of the avaricious Span- 
such untold waste of life and 


? 


e search for its mysterious 
age of avarice, a period of 


gold, when the Old World 


covetous dreams of richer re- 
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wards than the untold millions which had been 
yielded by Mexico and Peru. 

The crafty Caribs, believing in the myth them- 
selves, and desirous of revisiting the section and 
securing the booty at a later period, were pur- 
posely indefinite and misleading in their won- 
derful tales as to the land of gold. 


it at every point of the compass, and when pro- 


They placed 


fessing to lead the first minor expeditions, inva- 
riably deserted them amid the tortuous estuaries 
of the Orinoco and returned to their tribes. 

The first thoroughly organized and equipped 
expedition in search of El Dorado was that of 
Sebastian Balaleazar and his two fearless lieuten- 
ants, Anaseo and Ampudia, in the year 1535. It 
was organized at Quito, under the direct patron- 
age of the viceroy, and was lars ly stimulated by 
the story of an Indian of Tacunga, who sail he 
was familiar with the country where the ‘‘ inhab- 
itants 
gold.”’ 


the mountains of Pasco and Popayan, with an 


were covered with an armor of massy 


They followed this Indian guide into 


army of one thousand men, trying to locate the 
capital of King Cundirumareca, a powerful ruler, 
whose palaces were said to be lined with gold. 
After untold hardships, the loss of half of the 
army by sickness, and the desertion of the In- 
dian guide, the scattered remnants of the expe- 
dition returned. 

Undeterred by their fate, another expedition 


was formed the following year to resume the 


search, aided by Diego de Ortaz and Alonzo de 
Herrera. 
predecessors, this expedition was supplied with 
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Profiting by the experience of their 
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every necessary appur- 
tenance of the times as 
well as a large army 
and ample provisions 
for a march of many 
months. The rich treas- 
ures of the 
been looted to provide 


Ineas had 


the means for chasing 
the chimeras born of an 
avarice not to be 
tiated. This 
tion, like its predeces- 


sa- 
expedi- 
sor, came to naught, 
and was very nearly an- 
nihilated by the resist- 
ance of many powerful 
caciques through whose 
domains they had to 
fight their way. 

In the meantime the 
reports of the city of 
fabulous wealth had aroused the cupidity of all 


DORADO, 


Spanish America, and by many arts of duplicity 
and legerdemain, certain Spanish adventurers 
felt sure that they had obtained positive informa- 
tion from the natives that the mythical city was 
located on the eastern declivity of the Andes, to 
the southwest of the Rio Negro. 
added to this report by the discovery of a great 


Impetus was 


golden idol, by Orellana, between Papimene and 
the 


ered conclusive, 


Rio Guaviare. Further testimony, consid- 
was furnished by a body of Indi- 
ans, 


this 


who visited the Mission of Father Fritz, in 
region, with their persons adorned with plates 


gold, 


of beaten The Indians told miraculous tales 
about rich auriferous deposits on the Uaupes 
River, and the palaces of Indian chiefs adorned 
with this metal. The valiant Philip de Urre 
Von Huten) hastily organized a stupendous ex- 
pedition, and, impressing a thousand horses and 
two thousand infantry, marched overland from 


Valencia, 


Perez de Quesada proceeded by river. 


while Jorge de Espina and Hernan 


The In- 
dians, learning of the approach of this invading 


army, sent out runners to all the neighboring 


tribes, and soon formed 


an alliance whereby 
thirty thousand warriors were enlisted to contest 
the approach of the enemy. The contending 
armies met at Omaguas, in the nation of the fe- 
rocious Guanes. The battle which ensued was 
long and fierce, and though the savages finally 


retreated, leaving five thousand of their dead 


and wounded upon the field, the Spaniards found 
themselves so seriously crippled that they had 
to turn back without awaiting Espina and Que- 
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sada with their reinforcements. The Indians 
had used poisoned arrows, and but few of the 
Spaniards had escaped slight wounds from these 
deadly missiles ; and the sufferings they endured 
for the next few days were never before equaled 
in savage warfare. The poison was slow in its 
effects, but was almost invariably fatal after the 
patient had endured days of horrible pain and 
suffering Very few of this great and spirited 
army, which had dashed into the Orinoco coun- 
try with such confidence and enthusiasm, ever 
lived to return and tell the story. 

Almost simultaneous with Van Huten’s expe 
dition, another had been organized by Gonzales 
Pizarro, in 1539, being ably assisted by Diaz de 
Pineda and Nicholas Federman, the same being 
stimulated by reports of the natives about a won- 
derful golden kingdom, which they called Ma 
noa. The information was enhanced by the cre- 
dence given to it by Father Acunha, a Jesuit 
priest, who placed this modern Messopotamia 
somewhere between the Rio Napo and the Rio 
Jupaura, and compiled a rude map of its exact 
locality. After many months of great hardships, 
the loss of great numbers of men and horses by 


disease and privation, this last expedition re- 
turned empty-handed in its futile search for this 
will-o’-the-wisp. As some atonement for its 


ill success, it enslaved a number of the natives 
and made them bear all of their camp equi- 
pages, as well as sick and wounded on litters. 

In the following year, interest in the El Do- 
rado was renewed on the western slopes of the 
Andes by the exaggerated reports of a rich In- 
dian cacique, named 
Bochina, whose king- 
dom embraced the pre- 
sent limits of Eastern 
Colombia It was de- 
clared that he worship- 
ed in a golden sane- 
tuary, with seats, tables 
and idols of massive 
gold. This inspired the 
captain-general to nom- 
inate General Geronimo 
de Ortal to organize a 
large army at Bogota 
for the invasion of Bo- 
china’s dominions. 
Nothing was found to 
justify the extravagant 
rumors, and, in retalia- 
tion upon the innocent 
natives, this chagrined 
commander robbed 
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rnament and article of value 
il brought back vast numbers 


d to the grandees, or placed 


works. 


rst practical result was achieved 


futile efforts that had been 
mysterious Manoa. Francisco 
ganized an immense expedi- 
the fabled city upon the Upper 


lirection of friendly natives, he 
» the discovery of the rich gold 
ind Trinidad. These some- 
crown for the vast sums of 
berless lives sacrificed in the 
himera. It seemed to satisfy 
rice of the Conquistadores for a 
L the mselves to the development 
us deposits found by Orellana. 
s after this the mystic city 
its obscurity, and all fur- 

to its discovery were practi- 
except by isolated adventurers, 
ficed to the savage fury, now 

d throughout the length and 
nd human life had already 
built a city, with every lavish 
wildest imagination might 
thin the precincts of Enim o: 

ll in adventurous effort was 
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powerful expedition in Paraguay, in 1548, and 
searched for the golden city somewhere near the 
twenty-fourth parallel of south latitude. This 
was contemporary with another of Pineda, who 
had gone with an army into the region of the 
Rio Yurebesh, a little southward of the point 
where Van Huten had met his disastrous defeat. 
The usual hardships were encountered, fierce 
struggles with the natives, and, decimated and 
discouraged, both expeditions returned empty- 
handed. 

In 1553 Alonzo de Herrera, who had been the 
treasurer of the Ordaz expedition, conceived the 
idea of a grand popular subscription scheme, 
which was successful in interesting a vast num- 
ber of wealthy men in Spain. Ships, horses,arms, 
men, and every conceivable thing necessary that 
money could purchase, was prodically provided, 
and not less than $200,000 was thus expended in 
the preliminary preparations. This powerful ex- 
pedition succeeded in reaching the first cataracts 
of the Orinoco without hindrance, and here dis- 
embarked and proceeded southward. By a series 
of clever deceptions the Indians drew them 
away from all vantage ground into the wilds of 
the Rio Apure and the Rio Meta. The rainy 
season coming on, they soon found it almost im- 
possible to go forward or retreat, while savages 
began to surround them in vast hordes, harass- 
ing them day and night, and cutting off every 
source of supply, as well as poisoning the drink- 
ing water with the deadly piquine juice. Sick- 
ness soon broke out in violent fevers, while the 
bodies of all were covered with festering sores, as 
Fright- 
ful sufferings and fatalities followed, and retreat 
was imperatively necessary to save them from 
total annihilation. .Maddened by their suffer- 
ings and the continuous dangers which, beset 


a result of bad water and impure diet. 


them, all discipline became impossible, and a 
general stampede followed in the hope of reach- 
ing the ships. The wounded, sick and dying 
were left to the mercy of their ferocious foes, and 
all of this handsomely equipped army of nearly 
reduced to less than 
two hundred, which dragged themselves back 


through the wilderness. 


three thousand men was 


The intrepid leader, 
Herrera, was killed by a poisoned arrow. 

The many expeditions, which, at intervals fol- 
lowed that of Herrera, encountered similar ex- 
periences, and the story of their hardships and 
sufferings would only be a repetition, with minor 
differences, as to their composition, numbers and 
limits of exploration. A briefer enumeration of 
most of these will follow, with only a few of the 
details tersely told : 
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1560.—Expedition of Don Luis de Velasco to 
Oaxaca, Mexico. Reported wealth of the Miztec 
king found to be a canard. The Spanish lost 
200 men, and returned disheartened and empty- 
handed. ; 

1561.—Expedition of Pedro de Ursua from 
Caracas. Failing to locate Manoa, he thought to 
pre-empt all the territory, and took the title of 
**Gobernador del Dorado y de Omagua.’’ This 
title was intended to comprehend all territory 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon. 

1569-’71.—Expedition of Pedro de Silva and 
Juan Martin Albujar. The latter had told a 
wonderful narrative of what he had seen while a 
prisoner among the natives. 

1579. — Dutch 


expedition, commanded by 
Adrian 


Encountered much _ hostility, 
lost many men, and was a most disastrous fail- 
ure. Only few of the expedition ever returned. 

1580.—Expedition from Mexico, headed by 
Avarado Zunima, who explored the interior of 
California, where current ideas had finally lo- 
cated the El Dorado. 

1591.—Expedition of Antonio de Berrio, from 


Jansen. 


Bogota. He led a large army across the Andes, 
embarked at Cassanaire, and went down the 
Meta and Orinoco. His army was totally anni- 
hilated. 


1595.—Expedition of Domingo de Bera, as re- 
sult of popular subscription in Spain, in which 
the clergy joined; great excitement prevailed ; 
2,000 men joined ; it was stimulated by an exag- 
gerated pamphlet of Juan Martinez. Encoun- 
tered untold hardships, and was very nearly de- 
stroyed by sickness and ferocity of natives. 

1500.—Expedition of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Lawrence Keymis. The latter claimed to have 
previously visited El Dorado and the Parima 
Lake, giving out some extraordinary tales. Ex- 
pedition was a total failure, but brought back 
many wild stories, which caused much excite- 
ment throughout Europe. 

1597.—Expedition of Thomas Mashan from 
England, who was aided by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and induced to make a most remarkable but 
false report of what he had observed in the Ori- 
noco country, and from which Raleigh took the 
data for his book, ‘‘ Discovery of the Large, Rich 
The work 
created a profound sensation in Europe. 

1617.—Second expedition of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. He plundered the Orinoco settlements, 
and his name became infamous as “‘ Reali, the 
Pirate.’’ The shameless conduct of this expedi- 
tion, and bold falsehood by which it attempted 
to justify its acts, led eventually to Raleigh’s 


and Beautiful Empire of Guainia.”’ 
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disgrace and downfall. 
He was beheaded in 
London on October 
29th, 1618. 

This was the last . 
extensively planned 
expedition that went 
in search of the myth- 
ical city, and from this 
time it became fully 
recognized as a chim- 
era. All of the fa- 
bles of this character 
which have here and 
there dotted the pages 
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of history have some 
foundation in fact, but 
the tradition was so 
ancient that the races 
found by Columbus 
and his successors 
could only rehearse 
the story in such ex- 
aggerated form as to 
render it utterly apoc- 
ryphal. The ideas of an El Dorado very much riod. It is located far up the side of a granite 
resemble those myths (similar to the many ideas mountain, and itural chambers formed by 
of the Deluge) which have traveled from country caverns in the 

to country and been successively adapted to dif- found the skelet 
erent localities. seven or eight 





LLANEROS OF THE ORINOCO, 


ck. In this cave have been 
remains and mummies of 
ndred people, and nearly all 
preserving gum of anato or 
lossal ignis fatuus and the graveyard of so many other resin, and enveloped in a natural cloth of 
armies of deluded and avaricious adventurers is tree fibres. There are a few other rock tombs 
still a vast plain of virgin Nature—a great em- found further westward in the Llanos. 
pire of sombre steppes, that now forms a part of Along the Ori: 
the international boundary dispute between Eng- observed numer 
land and Venezuela. It is known as the Llanos, ‘‘ pictured rocks 
and comprises an area of 100,000 square miles, senting the sun, 


The region which became the arena of this co- painted with sor 


at different points, are also 

s hieroglyphs in the form of 
hese are rude figures repre- 
on and stars, the tracing of 
drained by the Orinoco, one of the largest streams the form of different 
in the world. The masters of this vast, profound stances an approach 
and treeless solitude are the Indians, the direct These evidences 
descendants of those races found here at the pe- Cayeara, opposit 


inimals, and in some in- 
to alphabetical writing. 
nterior races are observed at 
mouth of the Rio Apure, 





riod of discovery four hundred years ago. These also near Esmer ind at points along the i 

savages are still more or less in their primitive course of the Essequibo. ak 
state, and subject to the same melancholy super- The discovery deposits of gold-bearing ai 
stitions which characterized their forefathers, ore throughout this section has revived the old- 

while many of the tribes possess the same des- time myths of El Dorado, and one of the mod- 

perate ferocity that was encountered by the ad- ern established st ns has been designated by 

venturous Conquistadores. Among the antiqui- that name. It ossibly these discoveries in 


ties found in the Llanos, and belonging to some the Orinoco basi ch have given such strength 


of the extinct races, are the catacombs of Ata- and impetus to claims of England, as the 
ruipe, on the eastern bank of the Orinoco, at the sons of Albion s« to have inherited all of the 


‘Puerta de la Expedicion,”’ near the Garcita golden dreams of the 


a i 


Conquistadores. The thirst 

seems as insatiable to-day 
origin, there are strong evidences of the mummi- as it was when Christopher Columbus, in his last 
fied relics belonging to a much more modern pe- letter to King Ferdinand, said: ‘‘ With gold, 


i 


rapids. Though by some regarded of ancient for the precious metal 
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your Majesty, we not only do whatever we please 
in this world, but we can employ it to snatch 
souls from Purgatory and to people Paradise.’’ 
The ‘‘ El Callao,’ at time considered 
among the richest gold mines in the world, is 
situated in this territory, in the Yuruari district. 
For the last ten years its output has been about 
twelve million ounces, with a diminishing tend- 
ency each year. The output of gold in Vene- 
zuela depends solely upon the cost: of production, 
as it is not restricted by any legal enactments, 
and there are none of those intermittent mining 
enterprises which create ‘‘ 


one 





hooms’’ and unhealthy 
I Many other minerals 
have been found in important deposits through- 
out this region, such as iron, coal, silver, lead, 
asphalt and petroleum. 


commercial excitements. 


Among other products 
are cattle, hides, cacao, tobacco, coffee, indigo, 
beans and sugar. 


The great political and commercial capital of 

i this section, comprehending nearly one-half of 
the republic, is Ciudad Bolivar, formerly known 

It has a population of 15,000 


as Angostura. 


MANZANITA., 


souls, and is located on the bank of the Orinoco, 
about three days’ journey from the English is- 
land of Trinidad by steamer. It is the only city 
of any importance whatever in all this great re- 
gion, it being a bleak spot, and many of the houses 
built upon the barren The surround- 
ing scenery varies but little, though the river at 
this point assumes a grand and majestic mien. 
It is very similar to most Spanish-American cit- 
ies, having numerous public buildings, a cathe- 
dral, churches, market, theatre, colleges, and 
many statues 


rocks. 


It was formerly regarded a very 
dangerous commercial rival of Caracas, and for a 
long time it enjoyed but few favors from the 
Government. But its superb natural position as 
the depot of one of the greatest and most prom- 
ising sections of the world has destined it fora 
large and populous city at no distant day. The 
volume of business done here is already enor- 
mous and yearly increasing, the exports last year 
being over ten million bolivares. It is located 
250 miles from the sea, but has deep water, and 
ships come up here from every part of the world. 





‘ 
, 
SCENE IN THE LLANOS OF THE ORINOCO, 
‘ 
By W. TYLER OLCOTT, 
Come with dark eyes, darting glances, loving glances, 
Manzanita. 

; Come, my loved one! Come, my long sought, 
' Sing to me that Spanish love song, 

Gh, my black eyed Manzanita. 

Hark! I hear you sweetly singing, faintly singing, 
} Manzanita. 

On the night wind gently stealing, 
Comes that old Castilian love song 
; And the voice of Manzanita. 
> 
q Now I see you in the moonlight, silver moonlight, 

Manzanita, 

; By the fountain in the courtyard, 
t And your voice repeats the love song, 
ti 





My own love song, Manzanita. 





















WHAT THEOSOPHY MEANS 


AS EXPLAINED BY 





By MARIAN 


HEOSOPHY teaches that 
all worlds, nations and 
men are of the same es- 
sence, and that this es- 
sence originated in the 
Absolute, the Absolute not 
being a personal God, but 
all power, all knowledge, 
all thought, all space. 
This God is the mnyvste- 











rious power that operates through all laws. 
It is the Father in secret and is in’ man. 
This immutable Principle, transcending the 
power of human conception, is the { nknowable. 
It expresses itself throughout all manifestation 
by its two aspects of spirit or consciousness and 
matter, or the two aspects may be considered as 
Divine Thought and Substance, these two factors 
being reflected in some state in every entity in 
the universe. This is the nature of existence, 
the method of existence being through the opera- 
tion of the law of eyeles, a fundamental law in 
life; we have the day giving place to night, 
summer to winter, the eyecle of spirituality fol 
lowed by that of materiality, life by that of 
death, everything has its tendency to complete a 
eycle of manifestation, returning again to the 
point from which it started. There is a constant 
alternation, the ebb and flow, the universe itself 
heing subject to this law, having its periods of 
waking or manifestation followed by the period 
of sleeping or non-manifestation. 

The purpose of existence is ‘to enrich the 
whole through the individualized experience of 
its parts.”’ The universe being evolved from the 
Unknown on seven planes, this seven-fold differ 
entiation gives all entities a seven-fold nature, 
the earth on which man now exists being made 
up of seven globes, all interpenetrating and blend- 
ing into one mass, forming the globe as it is seen. 
These seven globes are called the earth chain, 
and are the direct reincarnation of the moon 
chain. Such globes are entities, and when they 
have reached the limit of life die in ol clic nee to 
law as do all entities. From a Theosophical 
point of view the earth is of an age almost be- 
yond calculation, the human period covering 
eighteen millions of solar vears, and this, added 
to the long periods in which man existed it 


A THEOSOPHIST 
F. GITT. 


other forms and functions, gives an age that is 
overwhelming point of time. 

Man, like the globe on which he lives, is also 
of a seven-fold ture, being composed of first, 
physical body second, astral body ; third, vi- 
tality ; fourth, animal soul ; fifth, human soul ; 

seventh, spirit. While the 
physical body should be given the consideration 
that the temple 
cleanliness and 


sixth, spiritual s 


‘soul justifies as to purity, 
regard for its organs, it is 
the least important of them all, for the astral 
body is the re tal body and is the mold on 
which the phys 

The astral st 
ter on which 1 


| body is built. 
tT forming this body is the mat- 
ifestation is built ; animals, 
plants, all forms have this body, this astral shape 
on which the physical is molded. This body of 
man is plastic, magnetic and electrical ; it has 
unging little during a lifetime. 
This form was perfected ages before it was 
clothed with the 


into the matter | 


great strength, 


vsical atoms, this last descent 
» the final fall, the real man 
within from that stage striving to lift the whole 
combination to gr 
ually, that it 1 
ittainable thro 


iter height, to endow it spirit- 
e ready for the future state 
creat system of evolution. 

It is the subconscious perception and the latent 


I 
] 


memory of this astral body that make the re- 
sults obtained ugh the power of the hypno- 
ensible to many. After the 
death of the i lual it dies with the dlissipa- 


tion cf the phys | body. 


tizer so incom) 


The third principle 
or aspect of ma Vitality,’’ is a universal one, 


permeating th rth and everything on it, The- 


osophy claiming that there is no dead matter. 
The fourth asy t, the ‘* Animal Soul,” is the 
sum total of all the animal desires and tend- 
encies ; were these t only aspects of man, he 
could not win i tality. The fifth principle, 
the ‘‘ Mind,’’ is t most important of all. This 
is the reinearnat eing; in it are the results 


of earth-lives. in it is of dual nature, the 
lower aspect is purely intellectual and closely 
allied to the des principle. The Higher Mind 
or other aspect Mind Principle, te Spirit- 
ual Soul’? and ‘* Spirit,’ make up the immortal 
pilgrim. The Spiritual Soul is the vehicle of 
Spirit ; Spirit property of no man, but 
hovers over all The mind in its lower aspect 
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582 WHAT 
retains all the experiences of a lifetime and _ pre- 
sents them during abnormal conditions, and fre- 
quently at death. These seven aspects all inter- 
blend and make up the normal physical man ; 
the four lower, the ‘‘ Physical Body,’’ the ‘‘ As- 
tral Body,’’ the ‘‘ Animal Soul’’ and ‘ Vital- 
ity,’ are all perishable, and there would be no 
immortality for man if he did not have the three 
higher aspects or immortal Triad. The fifth 
aspect, the ‘Mind Principle’’ is the link be- 
tween spirit and matter. It is the reincarnat- 
ing Ego, that comes to earth again and again, to 
gain experience for the soul. 

The plan of reincarnation, as is taught to-day, 
isnot new. The philosophy of Jesus contained 
it, and it was taught in the Church five hundred 
years after him. Millions in the east accept it ; 
the Greeks taught it. There are people living on 
earth to-day, who, having no knowledge of The- 
osophical teachings, remember distinctly events 
in past lives, and there are many in the The- 
osophical Society who know concerning their past 
lives. It is plainly seen that one life is too short 
to gain sufficient knowledge along any line, and 
that many lives are necessary to give the in- 
dividual the same chance that others have had. 
The Divine law of harmony, originating in the 
Absolute, contains the law of justice. This law 
adjusts effect to cause, and it is through this law 
that man must come to this 
again fer experience ; 


and 
experience gives know- 
ledge, and man must have had all the knowledge 
that this plane affords, in order to be fitted for 
higher 


earth again 


ones. Experience is gained largely 
through pain and suffering, and pain and suffer- 
ing are born of ignorance ; once man sees that 
to gain liberation from re-birth he must fall in 
with the law of harmony and go with nature in- 
stead of against her laws, sorrow ceases and 
things are viewed in their true light. ‘Selfish- 
ness chains man to earth and injury to fellow 
man only re-acts on him who inflicts. 

It is in thought that man is mostly fettered or 
liberated, for thoughts are forces, and forces re- 
turn to the source from which they originate ; 
thus man is continually reaping as he sows. 
There is no explanation of life or solution of 
death apart from this law of cause and effect ; 
nor can any reasonable view be taken of the 
presence of geniuses and powerful minds in fam- 
ilies thoroughly without these qualities. Napo- 
leon the First was born‘in a family not like him 
in any quality of mind or character. He said 
himself that he was Charlemagne. It is only 


through a long list of re-births, presenting 
through surroundings and conditions favorable 
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opportunities for evolution, that we can get any 
explanation for the exceptional great lights of 
the world. Mozart composed orchestral scores 
when infant. If heredity explained, why 
should idiots be born in families of intellectual 


brightness ? 


an 


And why should vicious children 
be horn of parents of worth and purity? Few 
men leave this world perfectly satisfied with the 
opportunities that their particular lives present- 
el, and the desire for different lives is a force 
that has to be expended, and where if not here? 

The purpose of existence is to raise the whole 
to Godhood. Worlds, nations, men, even the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms, are all moving 
forward to perfection. As causes set up in one 
life bring the individual back to earth again to 
live out their effects, man becomes, through this 
law of cause and effect, his own saviour, and 
must work he fashions 
Man can cut short this chain 
of re-birth, and he only. 


out his own salvation ; 
his own destiny. 
Men in earth-lives are 
like children at school: some learn quickly and 
digest well, while others can only be stirred 
through punishment ; and as pain and suffering 
are effective teachers, the lesson has to be learned 
through Under this law of cause and 
effect man makes his own earth-life, his own hell 
and heaven. There is no immortality for the 
lower personal man, for he is only the lower 
aspect of man ; 


sorrow. 


and unless he has succeeded in 
earth-life in impressing something of worth upon 
his higher mind, the lower fades out at death, 
after surviving for a time as the spook of its for- 
mer self. The higher mind at death passes into 
a state called Devachan, resembling the Chris- 
tian’s heaven—a bright, beautiful dream, where 
all high aspirations and lofty desires are lived 
out. After the law of justice has given the indi- 
vidual all it deserved in this rest, it draws the 
soul back to earth again to take up life where it 
left off at death, sweet conditions of rest succeed- 
ing earth-lives until the mind principle has be- 
come united to its spiritual soul ; then for 7 the 
illusion of Devachan and the dreary wheel of re- 
birth have had an end, and the soul is fitted for 
the Nirvanac state, which is perfect self-con- 
sciousness, and not in any sense annihilates, 
Devachan being only a rest while the soul is fit- 
ting itself for union with its God. The law of 
cycles and the law of reincarnation are closely 
interwoven, the cycle of rest for the average in- 
dividual being about fifteen hundred years, the 
period being so long because of the great amount 
of psychic energy engendered by thoughts and 
aspirations in earth-life. Thought is the key- 
note to bliss in Devachan and to hell on earth— 
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the only hell that man ever knows, for it is in the 
soul itself the thought that future bliss or punish- 
ment dwell, as a Persian poet aptly said : 


“T sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that after life to spell, 
And by-and-by my soul returned to me 
(And answered: ‘I myself am heaven and hell.’ ”’ 


Great souls who have developed beyond the 
illusion of Devachan, and have merited the Nir- 
state Bliss, Be- 
ing—may, if they desire, relinquish their right 


to this spiritual state and turn back to earth to 


vanae which is Consciousness, 


help humanity to progress, as Jesus did, or they 
may remain in the astral body, giving spiritual 
aid to man, for ages, continually endeavoring to 
prevent him from knowing deeper pain and 

Earth is the battle ground, and 
as the events of the day color the dreams of 
night, the the 
earthly day decide what dreams shall come in 
the night of rest for the soul ? 

As all men are 
brothers, irrespective of race, condition or color, 


greater woes 


why may not record of long 


are of the same essence, all 


consequently the only escape for man from a 
long and weary pilgrimage, is the plan of Broth- 
erhood ; any method for release that does not 
include brother man, will fail. Nations, 
and men affect each other, there is no separate- 


races 


ness, all are bound together in one great family ; 
a single pure and lofty thought raises all hu- 
manity, one wicked and selfish, degrades man- 
kind and strengthens the fetters. Man can effect 
the union of the higher mind and the lower here 
while in life through unselfishness and purity of 
life ; 


all are conscious of the struggle between the 
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higher and lower natures, every victory over the 
ep toward perfection ; 
depend upon himself, 


Theosophy le 


lower is one st man must 
must learn to stand alone. 
es that every man may become 
power is within not without ; 
f its teachings is to direct the 
ind so did Christ’s philosophy. 
ts no limit; it 


J 


what Jesus w 
the whole tre 
thoughts inward 
Theosophy presel broadens and 
widens the hor 
It teaches hi 
through know 


of man beyond comparisons. 
it the door to all knowledge is 

of self. It shows if man de- 
sire to progress must include his fellow man, 
selflessness is its basis. 

It is seen tl in can actually explore realms 
that remain i rkness to the ordinary individ- 
eached the state in which the 


itrol the lower. 


ual after he 
higher facult 


As he gains 
sense fail to present former 


strength, tim 


harriers, and no longer restricted to this 


plane alone i consciousness. 


Man sets his own limit. So long as he clings 
to the flesh, | wwledge will be of the earth, 
earthy ; if he se of this plane, he will find 
that other regions are 
animal man ¢ 

if earth-life s 
yourself can 


if blissful 


preference, it 


his, greater heights than 

Theosophy claims that 
a disappointment, you 
future earth-lives bright and 


iltain. 
been 
joyous ; rest beyond the grave is the 
ainly points out the method to 
acquire it; if soul be filled with spiritual 
desire, and longs for spiritual perfection, it im- 

leading to that path. It 
explains mysteries, satisfies 
elops the spiritual. All things 
are contained in it, for it is the truth in every- 


parts the knowledge 
answers quest ns. 


reason and d 


thing. 
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TORERA 


By G. B. OHALLORAN, 


Cuaprer I. 


ONE summer morning, in the year 1660, the 
sun was shining radiantly on the city of Seville. 
Certain beams, shooting through a high stained 
window of the old cathedral, found their way 
aslant to the picture of St. Anthony of Padua, 
and, resting there, illuminated the profile of the 
saint himself. Far down below, in the dim aisle, 
knelt a girl whose upturned face betrayed a deep 
admiration of the masterpiece hanging from the 
wall. The impress of admiration was quickly 
followed by one of gratitude as, bending her 
head toward the ground, 
she muttered a prayer for / 
‘*the great Murillo.’’ Her 
benediction ended, she 
rose and slowly left the 
building. Emerging from 
the shadows of the porch, 
the glare of day displayed 
her as a young woman of 
the poorest class, black- 
eyed, red-lipped, beauti- 
ful. She was a_flower- 
girl by trade, but the grace 
and dignity which invest- 
ed her supple figure would 
have done credit to a sov- 
ereign princess. Dark hair 
waved about her low, 
smooth forehead, and soft- 
ened the bold and viva- 
cious expression of the 





eyes. A sweet, womanly 
mouth was hers, made to 
smile or kiss, and saved 
from the reproach of pout- 
ing by an unlooked-for 
squareness of the jaw. It 
was evident she could be 
determined if she chose. 
But just at the present 
moment she did not 
choose. She was dream- 
ing sweetly of the picture 
in the Baptistery. 
Wandering onward, Le- 
ona presently reached the 
bridge, over the parapet 
of which she leaned and 


ters of the Guadalquivir. Thus engaged, she did 
not notice a commotion which arose amongst 
the numerous beggars and other loiterers in the 


immediate vicinity everyone was making way 


for a gentleman, apparently of high birth, who 
was wending hitherward from the further side 
of the bride: 


few paces for 


Suddenly he stopped short a 
the tlower-girl and scanned her 
classic features 

pierced the haz 


llis keen serutiny at length 
which had taken possession 


of Leona’s faculties, and she became aware that 


ae ee ee ay et 4 


watched the widening wa- “ MEQUINEZ RECEIVED A BODILY SHOCK WHICH SENT HIM HEADLONG INTO THE ROAD,” 
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she was being stared at intently. She was 
accustomed to this kind of thing, and turned 


abruptly about to face her critic. But it was 
Murillo himself who stood before her. She knew 
him at once—everyone in Seville knew him. 


Her bold eyes filled with distress and rapidly 
dropped, while the carnations in her basket were 
not of a deeper hue than the cheeks above 
them. Murillo approached and purchased some 
flowers. 

‘* What are you called?” said he. 

‘Leona, /a florera, seiior,”’ replied the girl, 
coupling her trade with her name. 

‘“Would you not sit to me for a Magdalena? 
Would you not let me put you in one of my pic- 
tures ?’’ 

Poor Leona’s memory at once flew back to the 
cathedral pictures full of dignified figures. 

‘Leona has no mantilla, senor. 
thing but these,’’? and she showed her rags. 

‘‘So much the better,’’ replied the painter. 
‘*T want to paint you, not a mantilla, 


She has no- 


Promise 
to come to the Academy to-morrow at noon, and 
ask for Bartolomeo Murillo.’’ 

The arrangement was soon made, though with 
much diffidence side, while the 
painter pursued his way, simply fascinated with 
this model for a Magdalena. 

As for the flower-girl, she escaped impatiently 
from a crowd of inquirers, and walked swiftly in 
the opposite direction. 


on Leona’s 


It wanted a few. minutes 
to twelve as she turned sharp round on to the 
river beach. Making her 
arch, she sat down on a 


way under the nearest 
block of stone in the 
shade and commenced to smooth back her hair. 

The last stroke had 
hardly ceased vibrating when a man’s figure ap- 
proaching caught her eye. She evidently ex- 
pected him, for she looked another way. 

He was a medium-sized man, a fisherman by 
occupation ; but over-fair for a Spaniard. Still 
a Spaniard he was, and his name Mequinez. His 
blue eyes, with a far-off look in them, and his 
small hands certainly did not harmonize with 
the dress of a piscador. Perhaps he had mistaken 
his profession. Leona said he should have been 
a poet, for he had made pretty verses on herself 
and had put them to the guitar. 


Twelve o’clock struck. 


“What flower from the 
Can compare with the 


gardens of princes 
rose of Seville?’ 


Mequinez began to chant 
feet. 
“Tt is Mequinez,’’ cried the girl, without turn- 
ing her head ; ‘‘T know him by his stupidity.”’ 
‘*Tt is Leona,”’ retorted the fisherman, ‘‘ and 


as he sat down at her 
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I know her by her pretty ankle.’’ And, bending 
forward, he kissed her sunburnt foot. 

Leona, with lightning speed, drew the blush- 
ing member under the shelter of her ragged skirt. 
Then she turned on him, her cheeks all aglow ; 
and, with joy at her heart and reproof on her 
tongue, she made the arch resound with a tirade 
against the insolence of fishermen in general and 
of Mequinez in particular. So loud, indeed, was 
her tone, that the words were articulate to the 
ear of a certain boatman, who was lying down 
full length in his shallop anchored hard by. 

This boatman was not there by chance ; he 
was there to watch and grow jealous over the in- 
To Leona he 
bore the relationship of cousin, but was ardently 
But Me- 
The problem of life, 
then, for Vicente, was to remove that same Me- 
quinez. As the lips of the fortunate lover touched 
the florera’s foot, Vicente changed from swarthy 
to ashen pale. It was past endurance. Mequinez 
should no longer block the light out of his life. 

‘** Peace, querida, peace,”’ said Mequinez. ‘‘ My 
lips shall not mutiny again until—until—such 
time as I lose command over them. 


terviews of Leona and Mequinez. 


desirous of forming a much closer tie. 
quinez was in the way. 


And now 
let me hear something about yourself. How 
have you fared this morning ?”’ 

‘*Ah! you drove it quite out of my head with 
your kissing,’ replied the girl, with a flash of 
recollection. 

‘*Tell me what it was I drove out of your 
pretty head, sweetheart, so that I may drive it 
in again in the same fashion.”’ 

‘* Keep your distance, sefior piscador. I have 
a new admirer.”’ 

‘“H’m,’’ quoth Mequinez, who was used to 
this kind of news, which had grown uninterest- 
ing from frequent repetition. 

‘Not a piscador this time,’’ went on Leona, 
with well-feigned contempt for her lover’s pro- 
fession. ‘‘ Not even a mercador. But a gentleman 
—a gentleman of high birth, with velvet to his 
doublet and ring to his finger.’’ 

Mequinez moved his head slowly round to see 
if it were a jest. 
haughty. 


Leona’s face was grave and 
He lifted himself on one elbow and 
looked at her again. Leona’s face was still grave 
and haughty. 


‘*H’m,”’ said he, ‘‘ tell me the rest.”’ 


‘‘He bought flowers of me on the bridge, not 
and he has asked me to meet 
she continued. 
Mequinez sat up rigid as a weaving-beam. 
‘*You refused, of course,’ said he, trying to 
appear unconcerned. 


half an hour ago ; 
him to-morrow,’’ 





























‘** Quite wrong. 


‘** Are you not 
putting your fin- 
gers too near the 
fire, Leona ?’’ ask- 
ed he. ‘‘Are you 
not bringing your 
wings too near the 
flame ?”’ 

‘““T am free to 
do as | choose,”’ 
she replied, with 
exasperating inde- 
pendence. She be- 
gan to take a de- 
light in exciting 
her lover's jeal- 
ousy, just to prove 
to herself how 
dearly he loved 
her. It is the way 
with all women. 

Leona’s last 
flippant words had 
touched the young 
man’s heart with 
pain. They both 
became silent. 
Half- past twelve 
struck, and _ the 
flower girl rose to 
go home. Mequi- 
nez rose, too, and 
walked along by 
her side in gloomy 
meditation. In 
this manner, with- 
out interchanging 
a syllable, the Ma- 
carena quarter was 
traversed, and the 
suburban fields 
reached. Leona’s 
eyes were fast fill- 
ing with trouble as 
she glanced _re- 
peatedly at her 
companion. She 
was sorry for what 
she had done, and 
so, very gently and 


very naturally, her hand stole into his as she 


stopped him. 
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The meeting is arranged, and 
I have pledged myself to it.’’ 
Now it was the turn of Mequinez to look grave. 


**Mequinez, querido, do you remember last 
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Easter Sunday 


587 


You and I went to the cathe- 


dral, and, after service, we knelt together to the 





‘SHE HAD MADE PRETTY VERSES ON HERSELF AND I 


THEM TO THE GUITAR.”’ 






on her lashes. What should 


picture of St. Anthony, and prayed awhile for 


one another.’’ 

“It was a hap- 
py time. I re- 
member it well,”’ 
he answered, but 
with eves averted. 

Leona was not 
to be held at a dis- 
tance, however. 
She moved _for- 
ward a step so that 
they stood face to 
face. 

‘““And do you 
know, Mequinez, 
who painted that 
picture ?”’ 

“* El bueno Mu- 
rillo,”’ he replied > 
‘“‘thebestof men.”’ 

‘“*Tt was he, Mu- 
rillo himself, 
whom I met on the 
bridge this morn- 
ing. It was he 
who bought the 
flowers. It was he 
who gently asked 
that your Leona— 
if you will still 
have her for yours 
—might sit to him 
as a model for the 
blessed Magda- 
lena. I could not 
refuse him, que- 
rido.’’ 

Mequinez’s ears 
tingled at the 
pleading tones. 
He felt her breath 
against his cheek, 
and her arms 
about his neck. 
Deep down in her 
eyes he saw the 
heart’s meaning 
rise to the surface 
in tear-drops that 
quivered lustrous 

a man do then? 


What could a man do but kiss the sweet lips 





that lay near him? And so Mequinez did. 
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Sing out, oh, skylark! Give to Leona and 

Mequinez your most joyous anthem, for a man 

and woman reconciled are the happiest of God’s 


creatures ! 


CHAPTER 


IT. 

Ir was with a light spirit that Mequinez re- 
traced his footsteps of recent sorrow in his return 
to The heart that lately thudded 
with a weight of trouble, now throbbed like a 


the town. 


jov-bell. The mouth wore a smile like that 
which must have illuminated the features of 
Adam when first he set foot in the Garden of 


Eden. 
burden was one of joyous thoughts and sensa- 
tions, which raised the brave fellow into E/ Pa- 
raixo as effectually as the pinions of Mercury 
lifted that amorous god to the heights of Olym- 
pus. 


Weariness was forgotten, and the only 


Walking along thus wrapped in thought, Me- 
quinez 
Here he was destined to be brought to earth, 
and a consciousness thereof, 


swiftly neared the bridge once more. 


very violent 
way; for Vicente had been in waiting for the 


last hour with a view of picking a quarrel with 
his rival, which, he was determined, 
prove fatal to one or the other of them. 

Suddenly, Mequinez received a bodily shock 
Pick- 


ing himself out of the dust as quickly as his 


should 


which sent him headlong into the road. 


scattered senses would allow, he perceived his 
rival the curbstone and 
looking down on him with an irritating sneer. 

“The road is not so soft as the lap of /a 
florera,’’? said Vicente, insolently, as the other be- 
gan to flush with anger. 


stalwart standing on 


‘* Not for your cowardly attack on myself,”’ 
cried Mequinez, with tears of passion in his 
voice, ‘not as a compensation for the ignominy 
I have undergone by rolling in the dust, but 
singly and certainly for the insolence with which 
you have spoken of Leona—/a florera—shall vou 
And Me- 
quinez grasped the handle of a formidable knife 
which hung from his belt. 


answer with your life to my naraja.”’ 


’ . , . ”” 
© (fraciosa a dios ! 


replied the other. ‘‘ There 
is nothing I wish better. Come, we will dispatch 


this matter speedily. Follow me if you have 
courage |”? 


sy this time a few bystanders had gathered 
round the disputants and were no means back- 
ward in urging them to a mortal duel. In the 


seventeenth century, duelling in Spain was quite 
Though prohibited by the authori- 
ties, it was in a very flourishing condition, and 
the law which forbade it was, to judge by cus- 


common, 
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tom, ‘‘ more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance.’’ Vicente then led the way, and se- 
lected for the arena the very arch which, an hour 
since, had witnessed the blush of Leona’s foot as 
it withdrew from the glowing lips of her lover. 
The reminiscence came strongly upon Mequinez. 

‘Not here,’’ he said, ‘ not Then, 
under his breath : ‘‘ This is too sanctified a spot 
for a work of blood.”’ 


here !”’ 


There was a vindictive expression in Vicente’s 
eyes, as he said, ‘‘ Ha! do you turn coward, or 
are there too many tender associations here?’ 

* You aright,”’ replied Me- 
quinez, drawing himself up proudly ; 


have guessed 
** there are 
too many tender associations, and your corpse 
is too unworthy to press the ground where her 
sacred feet have so often trodden.”’ 

Vicente winced. 

“Though not too holy a place for your own 
corpse to rest, perchance ?”’ queried he. 

But the crowd was getting impatient of the 
conversation, and urged the principals to their 
business. There was nothing for it but to fight 
here, so Mequinez had to yield on that point. 

The combatants now took off their mantles. 
Each drew his naraja, or long knife, from its 
rasping sheath, and the duel began. 

Both were cood fencers, buenos tiradores, and 
seemed pretty equally matched. For what Vi- 
cente had in weight and height, Mequinez made 
up for in activity. Thrust and parry, thrust and 
parry, parry and thrust. Eves alert, teeth hard 
set. At length, Me- 
quinez cleverly administered to his opponent the 
chirlo, or face cut, which laid open Vicente’s left 
cheek from nostril. ‘‘ Bravo! bravo !’’ 
came buzzing about him from the spectators, 


Each in deadly earnest. 


ear to 


“Un bueno chirlo”? “ Un diestro jareque,”’ and 
But the 
combat proceeded as if nothing had happened, 
and the next thing that occurred brought the 
end with it. 


other similar expressions of eulogy. 


The tiradores were in the act of re- 
coiling from one another after a fierce collision, 
when the displacement of a round stone under 
His 
attention for the moment was diverted by the 
incident, and Vicente, seizing the opportunity, 
let his naraja tly from his hand. The horrid 
blade found a sheath in Mequinez’s body. The 
wounded man dropped. 


the foot of Mequinez caused him to swerve. 


‘¢T am done for,’’? he murmured, withdrawing 
the blade. Then all anger faded from his face 
and a great consuming sorrow filled it. 

‘* And no one in the wide, wide world to take 
a message to Leona, Leona—florera—la florera 
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With a heavy sob the brave Mequinez fell 
backward dead 

As for Vicente, he did not even wait for the 
congratulations of the bystanders, but jumping 
into his shallop, pulled down the river. Whither 
he went no one knew, but it seems certain he 
fled the country, for years passed away and hi 
did not come back. Whether it was remorse or 
fear of apprehension, or, more likely still, fear of 
Leona herself that drove him away cannot b 
told. When he did at length return, Seville had 
forgotten him 

On the morning of this checkered day Mu- 
rillo waited and waited hour after hour for his 
‘* Magdalena.’’ 
impatience 


But she came not. At length, 
drove him forth to ascertain the 
reason of her non-appearance, She was not on 
the bridge and had not been there the whol 
morning. But a loafer readily undertook to 
conduct the painter to her home beyond thi 
suburbs, where, he said, she lived with her aged 
father. Walking forward at a smart pace with 
his guide a few steps ahead, Murillo soon reached 
the flower-girl’s dwelling, and dismissing his at- 
tendant passed through the wicket gate and 
found himself at the door of a low, timber-built 
cottage. 

He knocked quite timidly, for though a great 
man he was a very modost one. In a few see- 
onds the door slowly opened and displayed 
Leona behind it. Murillo stood dumb with awe, 
gazing reverentially at the figure before him 
This was no model for a Magdalena—it was the 
Magdalena herself. Pallid cheeks bereft of their 
bluish tint, dark, deep eves drawing one’s gaze 
inward into the sombre depths of immeasurable 
sorrow, mute, colorless lips, whose wondrous 
curves eloquently expressed a world of love 
cruelly crushed, bespoke a condition pitiable be- 
yond description. 

“Oh, sefior!’’ the poor girl cried, covering 
her eyes and breaking down into a storm of sobs. 
Murillo, hat humbly in hand, crossed the thresh- 
old, and, putting his arm delicately about her, 
led her to a seat. There she struggled with her 
passion, while he stood back half hidden in shad- 
ows. Presently an old man entered, and, touch- 
ing the stranger on the arm, took him apart. 
Here, in slow and palsied voice, he told his 
daughter's sad story, and it was as much as the 
listener could do to prevent his sympathetic tears 
from rising. 

‘“ Leave us for a moment, old man,’’ said Mu- 
rillo, and he approached deferentially the shrink- 
ing figure of Leona. The great painter stood be- 
side the poor flower-girl and tried hard to utter 
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masses of hair t 
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her glance caug 
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The day arri 
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great open-all 
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magnificent da 
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at the head of 
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ing its hat on | 
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graciously respor 


luctantly dying 
ing permission 
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and around the 
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58) 


mfort. But the words stuck in 


il He could only look down 
eyes and gently caress the dark 
t fell over her shoulders. 
conscious of his presence, did 
epart, as, a few moments later, 
from the house. During a 
musing with ebin on hand, 


; 


e shimmer of a gold coin ly- 
The kind-hearted genius had 


there. 
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ihout ten years after the 

it the King of Spain, whilst 
hrough his realms, sojourned 
Wherever the royal party went 
followed in its train. And so 
rreat corrida, or bull-fight, 
There 


il attractions at this partieu- 


mor of the sovereign, 


enowned picadores and ¢ spadas 
be present, and the course 
» less than twelve bulls of the 
ds. Everything, in fact, was 
heart of the most sportsman- 
desire. 
\t dawn Seville was pour- 
rena, and before sunrise the 
tre was thronged with ten 
\t one side, and close down 
s the royal box, draped with 
Indian broeades, and daintily 
ht blue streamers. All eves 
direction, and notes of ad- 
lL down upon it like a storm of 
ntly “tthe king himself entered 
rilliant company. The whole 
ts feet like one man, and, toss- 
und waving its handkerchief 
with “Vira el Rey?’ El Rey 
ded, and sat down amidst re- 
ers. The herald then, obtain- 
his majesty for the sports to 
ed the trumpet. At this signal 
er was opened, and a proces- 


f the day’s gladiatars, wound in 


unded circle. A quarter of an 
fi¢hting was in full swing, blood 
from men and beasts. The 
touched by the suffering be- 
mately dealt their hisses and 
the bull, now to the toreador, 
tide of battle. 


on, during an interval in the 
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entertainment, while the king, faithfully imitat- 
ed by his devoted subjects, was taking his re- 
freshment, an eminent ecclesiastic attached to 
the Cathedral of Seville entered the royal box. 
He led by the hand one Murillo by name, whom 
he now presented to his Majesty. Charles was 
well pleased to receive the painter, spoke of their 
previous meeting at Madrid, paid him some 
pretty compliments, and provided for him a seat 
on his right hand when the sports recommenced. 
Now, Murillo, being one of the most gentle of 
men, was by nature opposed to gladiatorial ex- 
hibitions ; but an offer to sit by his Majesty’s 
side was, in those days, equivalent to a com- 
mand, 

The trumpet was once more sounded, The 
rising of a trap-door on the side of the circus op- 
posite to the king released from his cell a stately 
bull of the breed of La Vista Hermosa. <A beast 
of this breed is not to be surpassed by any in 
Spain, so that its appearance caused the specta- 
tors to settle themselves to the sight with more 
than usual interest and attention. First the 
picadores, mounted on horseback, checked him, 
grazed him, and generally aggravated him with 
their blunt-headed lances. But the fun was not 
all upon their side, for the brute put two steeds 
and their riders hors de combat in no more than 
five minutes. A great beginning this for a bull, 
and.‘ Bravo toro ’’ resounded on all sides. The 
picadores were at length hissed off for their want 
of success, and now it was the turn of the bande- 
rillos, whose weapons are two banderillas, or short 
staves, with barbed points. The banderilla has 
to be fixed in a particular spot in the shoulder 
of the beast, and the feat, if skillfully accom- 
plished, is nearly always attended with great 
peril. Murillo could not help noticing that a 
man called El Vigoroso far exceeded his comrades 
in dexterity and courage. He was a man once 
seen never to be forgotten, for his face was dread- 
fully scarred by a livid cicatrice, which traversed 
his left cheek from ear to nostril. In the eves of 
a mitre 7 armes it would have served for a fault- 
less illustration of a face cut from the navaja. 
Inquiries as to its origin were by no means suc- 
cessful, for E/ Vigoroso was apt to be remarkably 
sore and touchy on this topic. Rumor said it 
was the outcome of a love affair; and if rumor 
had averred that the cut had been received ten 
years before on the Guadalquivir beach, rumor 
would have been quite correct. Trifles like that, 
however, get forgotten. 

But for the cicatrice, Vicente was a handsome 
gladiator, and was earning a reputation in Se- 
ville that should, he thought, be of great serv- 
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ice to him in a certain quarter. Why he had 
taken to earning his living in the ring will pres- 
ently be guessed, 

Meanwhile the grand brute thundered about 
the arena, scattering the dust high above him, 
and giving the place mueh the appearance of the 
Sahara ‘‘ waltzing in sand colonnades.’’ Vicente 
stood calmly before him with arms outstretched 
holding aloft two banderillas. He waited until 
the enraged beast was within a couple of yards 
of him, and then, simultaneously planting a 
weapon in each shoulder, escaped the fatal horns 
by a hair’s breadth. He received a real ovation, 
and the king himself took from his own finger a 
diamong ring, and flung it to the successful 
handerillero. 

At length the animal’s strength began to fail 
from loss of blood, from rage and from exertion, 
so the final stage was forthwith proceeded to. 
The trumpet sounded again, and a torera, or fe- 
male bull-slayer, entered the arena, sword in 
hand. She was a dark-haired, black-eyed 
woman, about twenty-seven years of age, and 
her tight-fitting dress, low-necked and _short- 
skirted, displayed a finely developed, athletic 
figure. As she approached the royal box to give 
her salute, Murillo’s gaze became fixed and fasci- 
nated. 

‘*Can it be she?’ he murmured, ‘‘ Can it be 
the poor flower-girl Leona? Nay, nay! This 
woman has no bountiful curves about her lips, 
no sorrowful softness in her eye, no tender ex- 
pression at all. I was mistaken.’’ And he re- 
composed himself. 

Nevertheless Leona it was. Leona la florera of 
ten vears back, Leona /a torera now. The terri- 
ble blow which had swept the life out of Mequi- 
nez had swept from her the freshness and bloom 
of youth and beauty. The mouth had straight- 
ened, the eyes had hardened, the jaw had grown 
decidedly square. Still she was a handsome 
woman. Still she was beloved of Vicente. How 
she became a torera is a long story, but was 
mainly due to the efforts of some of her relatives 
who were picadores. Suffice it to say that when 
Vicente returned to Seville many years after his 
flight he found Leona already following this 
perilous profession. Time had not changed his 
feeling toward her; in fact, he was more devoted 
than ever. Leona did not rebuff the slayer of 
her lover, nor was his name ever mentioned he- 
tween them ; but, strange to say, she kept him 
dallying at her side, though at arm’s length. 
What she meant none could tell, least of all he ; 
and so Vicente, that he might be always near 
her, turned banderillero. 
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Scarcely had the torera saluted the king than 
the bull, which had recovered its breath, sud- 
denly sent the unsuspecting toreadores {lying for 
their lives. About a dozen of them set on to 
him, however, and dragged him to the ground, 
where he lay quiet for a few moments. Mean- 
while Leona, on the opposite side of the arena, 
was talking with Vicente. Her shining eves 
were particularly restless to-day, but that did not 
prevent them from wearing the expression of a 





fixed purpose. Chancing to look across the circus 
at the bull, she found that the brute was omi- 
nously eying herself, whose bright attire was very 
conspicuous. With a gigantic effort, he suddenly 
bounded out of the grip of his captors, and made 
straight for the white dress. At this moment 
Vicente was peculiarly interested in a reply he 
was waiting for from Leona’s lips. 

All at once Leona staggered backward. 

‘Vicente !’? she cried—‘‘ Vicente, hold me or 
I fall !? 

Vicente was close at her side in an instant 
and supporting her with his muscular arm, at 
the same time looking with an alarmed expres- 
sion into her face. 

She, reclining thus, through her long, black, 
half-closed lashes, watched the swift oncome of 
the bull. He, mindful of her alone, with wide, 


he 
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anxious eyes, saw only the pallor of her coun- 
tenance. 


‘OTis a bitt thing to die young, Vicente, a 


bitter thing,” she murmured, with the heavy 
breath strugel to her lips. ‘A bitterer thing 
still to be killed young. Poor Mequinez re 


The whol 


a warning to 


thousand people were shouting 
onscious couple. Of a sud- 
ing steadily through the half- 
erously twisted herself out of 


den Leona, s 
closed lashes 
Vicente’s ar The next moment the terrible 
horns, pic ren hody of the brave banderillero, 
rushed madly 


against the 


nd crushed his bleeding body 
Leona bounded up to the 
brute’s side, th a superb thrust, drove her 
uulder, up to the hilt. The 
tim were both dead. 


sword into his 
beast and his 
Leona sto tight-clasped fingers, heed- 
less of everyt She was looking keenly back 
through a vist dreary years. She saw only 
y and heard only the heart- 
ib of poor Mequinez. With 


vit her she stood as though in 


the perishing 
breaking di 
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TWO ARABIAN WEDDINGS. 


From the 
By LAWRENCI 


THERE is as much difference between the char- 
acter of an Arabian and a European wedding as 
between the general social position of women in 
the East and the West. 

When I was in Egypt a happy chance mack 
me the witness of two Arabian weddings on the 
same day. One of these was simple and plebe- 
ian, while the other was carried out with the 


pomp and circumstance demanded by wealth 





and aristocratic birth. 

One morning Chancellor Wilhelm of the Ger- 
man Consulate proposed an excursion to Turra, 
a little village renowned for its quarries. From 
these in the time of the Pharaohs the stones of 
the Pyramids were hewn, and convicts are still 
condemned to painful toil in these very quarries. 
We went into the village in search of refreshment, 
and entered the solitary bokkal, a Greek shop of 
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ter. about twelve feet square, 
reat variety of wares. 


primitive cha 
packed with 
et, were immense sacks of 


In front, in t sti 
nuts and various dainties attractive to youth ; on 
the shelves w inviting jars of pickled olives. 
The shop was festooned with strings of dried fish, 
supposed to be reducible to an edible condition 
by prolonged soaking. We sat down on two 
| sipped the boiling hot coffee 

chant offered us. 

attracted to the front of the 


f natives, who followed every 


rickety chairs 
which the litt 

Our appeat 
shop a num! 
glance and movement of ours with the liveliest 
curiosity. The notables of the place entered 
the shop and greeted us in Arabian fashion. 
The little audience outside gradually grew to a 
goodly semi-cirel 


Suddenly the people scattered to the four 
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adorned with 
and her face enveloped 
in a silk shawl. She 
could see nothing of 
her environment, and 
even the shrill ‘* wed- 
ding march’’ 


coins, 


must 
have sounded softly in 
her ears. 

At times the music 
would swell to a wild, 





uncanny and overpow- 
ering war then 
quickly die away in 


and 


soft, melancholy sighs. 
At each loud outburst 
the naire pair of danc- 





ing duellists were in- 
spired with a fresh ac- 
cess of fury. When the 
first pair were exhaust- 





RECEPTION 


TENT AT A FASHIONABLE 
winds of heaven, and at the same moment we 
became aware of peculiar moanings and clash- 
ings in the distance. These sounds, at first very 
low, rapidly grew louder. Clearly, their source 
We asked what they meant, 
and were informed that the sounds were those of 
a band 


Was approaching. 


accompanying a wedding procession. 
They were for going off to view the peculiar 
spectacle at close range, but an Arab having of- 
fered to bring the procession past the shop in 
The music 
grew louder and louder, and soon a most note- 
worthy company appeared, At its head marched 
venerable trumpeters 


our honor, we resumed our seats. 


and flute players, who 
filled the air with shrill, discordant, ear-piere- 
ing tones, to the accompaniment of drums and 
tom-toms. The noise was frightful, and un- 
relieved by the faintest trace of melody. The 
‘‘musicians’’ were preceded by two half-grown 
lads, armed with long staves, who carried on a 
mock fight, consisting chiefly of awkward and 
grotesque lunges. They made a show of being in 
deadly earnest, and their actions evoked the 
wildest merriment in the crowd. 

When the bakkal was reached the musicians 
stood aside a little, and we had a view of the 
bride, who walked under a_bright-red, tinsel- 
spangled canopy, which was borne by four young 
men. Her attendants were closely veiled, and 
her own person, from the crown of the head 
to the soles of the feet, was completely concealed 
by a shapeless mass of garments and thick, col- 
ored wrappings. Her head was covered by a cap 


WEDDING IN CATRO, 


ed they were replaced 
by others. 

The remainder of the bridal procession con- 
sisted simply of the entire population of the vil- 
lage in a condition of tumultuous joy and unre- 
strained vivacity. The bridegroom, however, was 
nowhere to be seen. 

The young folks of Turra kept attracting our 
attention to the grotesque steps and leaps of the 
dancers. After awhile delicate allusions to ‘‘back- 
sheesh’? became apparent, and gradually devel- 
oped into a mighty and harmonious chorus. 
Then a bright idea came to us. We plunged 
our hands into the nut-sacks and scattered nuts 
by the handful among the children. 

The effect was wonderful. The boys forgot 
the mock fight and the wedding, and tumbled 
over each other and fought noisily for the nuts. 
Flushed with we at issued ‘‘a 
second and greatly enlarged edition,’’ where- 
upon the musicians laid aside their instruments, 
and the bearers dropped the canopy, which fell 
on the bride like an extinguisher. 


SUuCcCeSsS, once 


The poor girl 
lost her equilibrium, and was not restored to the 
perpendicular until a plaintive whimper had re- 
called attention to her plight. 

The pleasant little episode of the nuts won us 
the confidence of the persons of rank who were 
in the shop with us. They clapped us on the 
shoulder in a friendly way, and were prodigal of 
complimentary words. 

When all the nuts had been secured the pro- 
cession re-formed and went on its way through 
the village, pausing before the houses of all the 
bride’s relatives. 


In the evening the bride was 
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conducted to the house 
of her husband, who 
had been the day be- 
fore subjected to the 
same highly exciting 
ceremony. 

The wedding of a 
Pacha’s daughter, 
which we witnessed on 
our return to Cairo, 
late that afternoon, of- 
fered a striking contrast 
to the rural and popu- 
lar scene at Turra. 

Wealth and pomp 
were the chief charac- 
teristics of this second 
festivity. \t the head 
of the procession came 
the drummers with ket- 
tledrums of copper. They were mounted on 
camels, which were curiously marked and almost 
covered with circles of red and white. The har- 
ness and trappings were exceedingly costly, and 
brilliant with gold and mother-of-pearl. Each 
beast was led by a richly dressed footman, After 
the drummers came flute-players in great num- 
ber. Water carriers sprinkled the road ani of- 
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DANCER 


¢ draught to the onlookers, and 
other attendants served sherbets. 

th chains of gold and silver. 
They perform du ventre, and their 
gave rise to uproarious laugh- 


number of covered car- 
curious ladies of 
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AN ARABIAN VILLAGE WEDDING, 


the harem and gayly dressed children looked and 
laughed. 

In such a wedding the bride either rides in a 
magnificent carriage or upon a wonderfully ca- 
parisoned camel, under a_ high, embroidered 
canopy. The procession traverses the principal 
streets, stopping at the houses of the relatives of 
the happy pair to deliver brief greetings in 
music. 

We were honored with a formal invitation to 
the evening reception. We found the bride- 
groom’s house besieged by a great throng of 
people. From cords stretched across the street 
hung glass lamps, costly circlets of crystal and 
countless bright-colored banners. 

A very large and handsome tent was erected 
in front of the house. Its many-colored canvas, 
richly embroidered with the finest Arabic de- 
signs, took on a magical glamour in the shim- 
mering lamplight. Within the tent were benches 
for the guests, who were seated in order of rank 
and relationship to the host. 

We, as foreigners, were conducted through the 
tent to an inner apartment of the house, where 
the dignitaries, pachas, beys and other aristo- 
cratic persons were assembled. The host po- 
litely thanked us for our presence. He was al- 
ready tired out, and soon relinquished the duties 
of hospitality to a lieutenant. 


Coffee and cigars were served, and, as each 
newcomer appeared, were again offered to all 
present. Cognac was also provided for the for- 
eign guests, but it was not, of course, offered to 
the true believers. 

In the conversation the bride was not men- 
tioned, and it would be deemed a mark of rude- 
ness and ill-breeding to inquire about her or any 
woman of the family. 

We saw no women, native or European. 
The ladies whe were invited were. conducted 
to another part of the house, where they were 
received by the bride, un iiled and ablaze with 
jewels, which hung in ropes from all parts of her 
dress. 

An hour or two after our arrival the male 
guests sat down to the wedding supper, which 
was served by awkward hands and in most ir- 
regular fashion—the salad with the soup, the 
dessert before the roast and the vegetables last of 
all. The Europeans were provided with knives 
and forks, while the viands served to the natives 
were cut into small picees, which could be put 
into the mouth with the fingers. Wine was 
served at this Kanquet, and every glass promptly 
refilled whenever it became empty. 

The festivities were continued for a long time, 
and dawn was near when the last guest took his 
leave, 
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JIMMIE AND BEATRICE IN GIANT-TOWN 


By HELEN F, LOVETT. 


Two CHILDREN were playing out of doors one 
summer afternoon. They had no other play- 
mates, for most of the children in the neighbor- 
hood had the measles. But Jimmie and Bea- 
trice had had theirs in the spring and were well 
again, so now they were rather dull. 

“Oh, dear!’ said Beatrice. ‘‘I wish we 
could think of something to do !’ 

‘‘Let’s go into the woods,’ said Jimmie. 
™ Way a”? 

The woods were on the other side of the road 
and a meadow, and looked thick and_ black. 
The children had never been further than the 
edge. 

‘*Mother said it was dangerous,’’ said Bea- 
trice. 

‘Oh, that was a long time ago; before we 
had the measles. Now [I’m eight, and you’re 
seven, and there is no danger. If we meet a 
lion we can climb up a tree. Come along.’’ 





‘tf WE MEET A LION WE CAN CLIMB UP A TREE.”’ 


Jeatrice was a little afraid still, but she did 
not like to say so, so she followed her brother. 

Sut it was not lions that made the woods dan- 
gerous. When one first went in it was not very 
thick, and the trees were mostly small ; but fur- 
ther on they were larger and larger; until, if 
one walked several miles he found himself sur- 
rounded by big trees like those wonderful ones 
in California. To the people who lived beyond 
them they seemed only ordinary trees, for this 
was the country of the giants. 

These giants were not cannibals, and did not 
intend to be anything but kind to their little 
human neighbors ; but if they visited them they 
were so apt to step on men and women with- 
out thinking, or to sit down on the roofs of 
houses and break them in, or to put babies in 
their pockets for safe keeping and forget to give 
them back, that they had been requested to stay 
in their own country, and had agreed. They 
themselves had planted this thick fringe 
of woods which was never crossed from 
either side. But all this happened long 
before these children were born, and 
they knew nothing of it. 

They walked all the way through 
the forest, and when they came out 
from among the big trees and had 
grown tired of wondering at them, they 
found themselves in what they sup- 
posed was a field of grain, but which 
was really a lawn with short grass, and 
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in the distance they could see a neat 
little cottage about as big as a castle. 

A young man-giant was walking 
about the lawn and caught sight of 
them. 

‘Oh, Cousin May,’’ he shouted, 
“come and look! Isn’t this funny ?”’ 

May, who was a girl-giant, came run- 
ning up, and found Dick with Jimmie 
and Beatrice in his hands. 

‘Why, what funny little creatures !’’ 
she said, touching them gingerly. 
**They won't bite, will they ?”’ 

**Oh, no, they’re quite tame. They 
are little human children. Didn’t you 
ever see them? I know a young lady 
that has one for a pet.” 

‘“Well, let’s take them home. Put 
them in your pocket. I haven’t one.”’ 
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So Dick carried them up to the house, one in 
each pocket. They cried very hard and called 
for mamma; and begged to be let go, but their 
captors did not understand them. 

‘‘What funny little squeaks, as if they were 
trying to talk !’ said May. 

‘¢ They’ re frightened,’’ said Dick, ‘‘ but if you 
treat them kindly, they will get over it. I be- 
lieve they do learn to talk.”’ 

The giants’ voices sounded like thunder to the 
children, but they could not understand them. 

When they arrived at the house, Jimmie and 
Beatrice were set upon the table, and all the 
giant family gathered around to look at them. 

‘Oh, how funny!’ “ Did you ever!’ ‘See 
their little fingers !’ ‘‘ And their teeth !’ ‘‘ Hear 
Isn’t it killing?’ ‘* What will 
you do with them ?” 

“Td like to have this one stuffed for my 
hat,’? said May. ‘‘I think this little golden 
crest, or hair—what would you call it?—is so 
pretty! And it would be quite new and styl- 
ish !”’ 

She stood Beatrice on the brim of her hat, in 
front of a forest of rose bushes, and the poor 


the one sneeze ! 


child gave a ery of terror. 
‘“No, May, you shan’t be so cruel as to kill 
either of them,’ said her mother. ‘If you 


‘so JIMMIE WAS CONFINED IN AN EMPTY DOG-HOUSE.’’ 


choose to keep them for pets and be 
kind to them, that’s another thing.”’ 

‘Well,’ said May, feeling a little 
ashamed, ‘‘I will keep it in the old 
parrot cage, and perhaps it will learn 
to sing or talk. Don’t you want the 
other, Dick ?” , 

‘Yes, if you don’t care for beth. I 
will get a collar for him, and teach him 
to do tricks.”’ 

So Dick carried Jimmie away in his 
pocket 

‘| don’t think you ought even to 
keep them for pets,’ said a young 
giantess named Flora, who belonged 
to a PLC. A. society. ‘You ought to 
let them go. Perhaps their mother is 
looking for them now.”’ 

‘How tiresome you are, Flora! I 
don’t believe it. She probably has 
others, and it isn’t likely she knows 
how to count.”’ 

So Beatrice was placed in the bird- 
cage by the window, and everybody 
brought her something to eat, to find 
out what she fed on. The youngest 
child wanted to bring worms, but his 
mother wouldn’t let him. They found 
that she liked cake and strawberries, and while 
she was eating them they looked on, exclaiming 
how pretty she was. 

Beatrice was rather a vain little girl, and now 
that she was not afraid of being killed, she began 
to think that these were nice people to live with. 
It is pleasant to be fed on cake and strawberries 
and have someone always admiring vou. 

‘*T wonder if it can sing,’’ they said so often, 
that Beatrice thought she would show them. She 
knew a number of songs, and one of them was a 
little French song about dancing over a bridge. 
She sang this, dancing and making a funny little 
courtesy at the end. 

You never saw anything so delighted as the 
whole giant family were. 

‘Isn’t it too swect?”’ ‘‘Isn’t it cute?” they 
said, 

If there were any danger of being killed now it 
was from kindness. Beatrice had more cake than 
she could eat, and visitors were brought to look 
at her and hear her sing. May made her a little 
pink silk dress instead of the calico one in which 
she had been found, and Flora strung some tiny 
gold beads for a necklace. This was very heavy 
and hurt her shoulders, but she was such a little 
peacock about fine clothes that she did not take 
it off. 
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** SHE SANG THIS, DANCING AND MAKING A FUNNY COURTESY AT THE END.”’ 


All this lasted a week or two, and then May 
began to get tired of her new pet. She forgot to 
feed her regularly. Sometimes she would look 
into the cage and say, ‘‘Oh, there’s enough cake 
and a whole strawberry left from yesterday.”’ 
Sut the strawberry might be spoiled, and the 
cake was stale so that it choked Beatrice, and 
then she had no water to drink. She felt very 
hungry and miserable, and cried loudly and 
begged to be taken home; but they only said, 
** Don’t make such a noise,’’ and covered up the 
cage so that it was as dark as night, and Beatrice 
had to go to sleep for want of something else 
to do. 

Once they were away a whole day till late in 
the evening, and Beatrice was alone in the house. 
They left her plenty of cake and about two gal- 
lons of milk and water with sugar in it; but she 
was very lonely and frightened. The cage stdod 
in the window, and the sun shone in so hot that 
it gave her a headache. In the afternoon a thun- 
derstorm came up, and she was drenched. The 
cage was full of water so that she had to wade 
about. Then, after it stopped, a still more dread- 
ful thing happened. A lion got into the room 
and climbed up to look at her. Fortunately the 
cage was large and strong, and though he clam- 
bered all over it and thrust his paws through 
the bars, she kept out of his reach ; but she 
was almost crazy with terror, and screamed and 
cried most piteously. 

Flora came in first, and she pulled off the lion 
and seatted it out of the room. Then she took 
poor Beatrice out of the cage and went down to 
the kitchen fire, where she warmed and dried 


her and cuddled her in her lap till the child got 
over her fright. 

‘“May,’’ said Flora, ‘‘it's a shame for you to 
treat this poor little thing so. 
wet from the rain, and the kitten had got at it. 
You ought to have hung the cage up.”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so; but I- was in a hurry.”’ 

‘‘And you know you very often don’t feed it.”’ 

May was really sorry, and said she would do 
differently ; and for awhile Beatrice fared better. 

As for Jimmie, you will remember that he was 
carried away in Dick’s pocket. When they 
reached home Dick found a dog collar ; but it 
was too large for Jimmie’s neck, so it was fast- 


It was soaking 


ened around his waist, and a chain was fastened 
to it to lead him by. 

3ut Dick soon grew tired of him, and told his 
little brothers they might have him to play with. 

These little giants were very rough with Jim- 
mie. The one they called the baby (baby, in- 
deed! about twice as big as Jimmie’s father) 
used to carry him around by one leg with his 
head hanging down, which is very painful. One 
day they got into a great quarrel about him. The 
baby wanted to throw him into the water-butt to 
see if he could swim, at the same time that his 
brother wished to set him on the kitten to see if 
he would worry her as the puppy did. 

**He’s mine!’’ screamed the baby, holding 
Jimmie fast by the legs. 

‘‘No more than mine,”’ said the other little 
giant, seizing him by the head and shoulders. 

Poor Jimmie was in danger of being torn to 
pieces in the tug of war, until he managed to 
bite one of his tormentors, who instantly set up 
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At this their 
mother came running out, slapped them both, 


a scream, echoed by his brother. 
took Jimmie from them and threw him down. 
Fortunately he fell on the grass, but he was a 
good deal hurt. 


** Dick,’ 


“we can 


said the giantess to her eldest son, 


t keep that horrid little creature if it is 
You must drown it.”’ 


going to bit 


“Oh, | don’t want to do that,’ said Dick. 
“Tt is such a curiosity. I will keep it shut up.’ 
So Jimmie was confined in an empty dog- 


house He was glad to be out of the baby’s 


reach, and as he was fed regularly he did not 
suffer; but it was a verv monotonous life. 


One evening there was a lecture in the giant 
1 “The Treatment of Pets,’’ by 
Fr. Colm 


human beings among animals,’’ 


village o1 an of- 
ficer of the S 
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the lecturer said. ‘‘ I think we giants are often 
unkind to them without meaning to be. I have 
known them to be kept as pets and then neg- 


lected 
knows how to make it happy, and is willing to 
take the trouble to do it.” 

Karly next morning May walked across the 


No one should keep any pet unless he 


grounds to the edge of the wood, carrying the 


it. There she met 


cousin, who was leading Jimmie, running on all 


cage with Beatrice in 


fours, by the chain and collar. 


BEATRICE 
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ire you out for a walk ?” 


so I brought it here where we 
found it to let it loose ”’ 


eatriee, delighted, ran out. 
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said Dick, blushing.  ‘“ 


You 
last night that I oughtn’t to 


m go together.’’ 

ge on the ground and opened 
At 
Dick loosened the chain, and 
his feet. 


’ he said, ‘‘ are you here ?”’ 


larted around the nearest great 
to sight. Then, without step- 
h, they flew like wild creatures nf 
Then 
valk, and trudged along for an 
»wing smaller until the children 


ith for a mile and more. 


and in the distance beyond 
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GERALD’S 
By HORATIO 
CHAPTE 


to the caution that had 
been given him. He looked 
upon it as given more in 
jest than in earnest. But 
had he known that the 
conversation had been lis- 
tened to by a stranger whose outward appearance 





suggested the tramp or desperado he would have 
felt a degree of apprehension. This man had 
been staying in the village for a couple of days ; 
he had been one of the loungers at the store, 
and had listened to all the gossip that was in 
circulation. Among other things he had heard 
about the attempt at robbery in which Thomas 
Nixon came near being a victim, and had lis- 
tened with interest to speculations about the 
money kept on hand by the old man. 

When he between 
Gerald and the storekeeper he understood that 
the boy was about to carry a large sum in gold 
coins to the bank in Fairfield. Now, Saul Grid- 
lev was in a penniless condition. 


heard the conversation 


He was very 
much in want of money, and by no means scru- 
pulous as to the method of filling his depleted 
pocket-book. He had served time in more than 
one prison, and had no character to lose. It is 
not strange, therefore, that he considered the 
present opportunity a good one for placing his 
finances in a satisfactory condition. Issuing 
bonds—-a method recently made popular=—was 
impracticable. He speedily formed his plans, 
and set out at a quick pace en route for Fair- 
field. 

Gerald was detained for half an hour, partly 
from the necessity of going back to the Nixon 
home to obtain the gold. There, too, he found 
something to do for the old man. He lifted the 
tin box into the wagon and started away. 

When he had gone two miles on the way he 
began to think over the caution which had been 
given him by Joe Loche. The road, he saw, was 
a lonely one. It was uneven, and not across the 
level prairie, for Montana, as its name indicates, 
is a hilly State. 

‘Tt would be quite possible for me to be rob- 
hed if I should meet a highwayman,’’ he re- 
flected. ‘‘I am only a boy, and, hampered as I 
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am by the care of a team, I should be unable to 
make resistance. What shall I do to insure 
safety ?”’ 

Gerald began to doubt the expediency of car- 
rying the gold in the tin box, as in the recent 
attempt at robbery it had become generally 
known that Mr. Nixon used the box as a recep- 
tacle for his treasure. Anyone seeing it in the 
wagon would at once conjecture its contents. 
However, this matter could be set right with 
little trouble. 

Montana, unlike most Western States, is rocky, 
and there were plenty of rocks and small stones 
near at hand. This gave Gerald an idea. He 
halted his horse, and began to stuff the gold 
coins into his pockets. Then he got out of the 
team and collected an equal bulk of small stones. 
These he put into the tin box, and then locked 
it with a small key, with which Mr. Nixon sup- 
plied him. The stones rattled as the team made 
its way over the rough road. 

‘*T don’t suppose it was necessary,’’ said Ger- 
ald to himself. ‘‘ Still, it is well to be on the safe 
side.”’ 

He drove a mile further. In the three miles he 
had met but one team, for the road was an unfre- 
quented one, for Montana was only sparsely set- 
tled, and the towns are far apart. Gerald began 
to think he should not meet anyone during the 
whole distance. This would, of course be satis- 
factory, and would spare him all anxiety. If he 
met anyone after his errand was completed, and 
the money safely stored in the Fairfield bank, it 
would not matter. 

It was fortunate that Gerald made the transfer, 
for in less than half a mile he was stopped by the 
man who had overheard the conversation between 
him and Joe Loche. 

‘Can't you give a poor fellow a lift, young- 
ster?’ asked the tramp. 

Gerald hesitated. He noted the appearance of 
the man, and felt that it might not be safe to re- 
fuse outright. 

** Where do you want to go?’ 

‘¢ A mile or two,’’ answered the tramp, with a 
leer. 

Gerald considered whether it would be safe to 
lash the horse and attempt to get away from his 























troublesome acquaintance, but 
it did not seem to be practica- 


ble. Yet to take him as a 
passenger, with so valuable a 
treasure on board, was cer- 


tainly hazardous. If he had 
been sure that the tramp was 
not armed, he might have at- 
tempted flight ; but of this he 
could not be sure. 

**T will give you a lift for 
a mile or so,”’ he said. 

With a the tramp 
clambered in and took a seat 
He stretched out 
his legs with a look of satis- 
faction. 

‘‘And where might you be 
going, he asked 
Gerald. 

‘¢T am going to Fairfield.”’ 

‘On business ?”’ 

‘* Well, 
matter of 
attend to.’’ 

‘* Where do you live ?”’ 

‘*T am living at present in Campville.”’ 

‘*This is Joe Loche’s team, isn’t it?” 

“Te” . 

‘*You don’t live with him, do you ?’’ 

‘*No.”’ 

‘With whom, then ?”’ 

‘* With an old man near the store.”’ 

‘*Qld man Nixon ?”’ 

‘* 'Yes,’’ answered Gerald, reluctantly. 

‘*Humph ! that’s the man that came near get- 
ting robbed yesterday ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Gerald, uneasily. 

‘‘Lemme see. He kept a lot of gold pieces in 
the house.”’ 

‘*- You seem to know all about it.’’ 

“Yes; Iheard. He kept them in a tin box 
—very much like that,’’ and the tramp indicated 
the box in the wagon. 

‘Well, suppose he did ?”’ said Gerald, eyeing 


smile 


beside him. 


youngster ?’’ 


small 
business I have to 


there is a 


his companion closely. 

The tramp laughed. 

‘‘Only that you’ve got the box in this here 
wagon, and the gold, too.’’ 

‘* Now for it!’ thought Gerald. 
is near at hand !’’ 

‘You might be mistaken,’’ he answered, try- 
ing not to show the excitement he felt. 

‘* And then again I mightn’t. You're taking 
the gold to the bank in Fairfield.’’ 

‘* Who told you so?’ 
Vol. XLITL—49. 
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‘‘Ah, the cat’s out of the bag!’ said the 
tramp, triumphantly. 

‘*Well,’’ said Gerald, with apparent frankness, 
‘as you seem to know J may as well own up 
ight. lam glad to have you with 

might try to rob me, and I can 
rely on your assistance.’’ 

The tramp laughed long and loud. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘ you can depend on 
[ won’t let anyone else have the money.”’ 
| I feel safe now.”’ 

The tramp laughed again. To him it seemed 
like a delicious joke. ” 

He did not seem to be in a hurry to possess 
himself of the booty, as he felt sure he could 
have it at any It was a good joke that 
Gerald juite unsuspicious of his inten- 


that you are r 


me, as some 


me. 
‘Thank you 


time. 


seemed 


tions. 
‘How mu gold might there be in the 
box ?’’ he asked. 


‘* Not far fron 
ald, frankly. 

The tramp smacked his lips. 
before bagged so much booty. 
like a big stroke of luck. 


) a thousand dollars,’’ said Ger- 


He had never 
It really seemed 
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‘A thousand dollars !’’ he repeated. ‘‘ That’s 
a big sum !”’ 

‘Yes, it is a large sum, as you say.”’ 

‘Suppose you and I divide it. That'll be 
five hundred apiece.”’ 

‘T see you are joking,’’ said Gerald. ‘It 
isn’t ours. It belongs to Mr. Nixon.”’ 

‘‘He’s an old man. He don’t need it. Be- 
sides, he has plenty more.”’ 

‘* Has he really ?”’ asked Gerald, innocently. 

‘“To be sure! Everybody knows that the old 
man is a miser. Why, I’ve no doubt he is worth 
ten thousand dollars.”’ 

‘Nor have I any doubt,”’ said Gerald to him- 
self. ‘* But, of course, that is none of our busi- 
ness.”’ 

‘Look here, youngster; you seem to be as 
simple as they make’em.”’ 

‘* Why?” asked Gerald, in affected surprise. 

“You can’t see that I am a bad man, and 
have made up my mind to have that gold.”’ 

‘*You don’t really mean it? You are trying 
to frighten me.’’ 

‘‘No more nonsense! Stop the horse, and 
I'll relieve you of the box.”’ 

‘* But what will Mr. Nixon say ?”’ 

‘*Tell him it was taken from you.” 

‘‘Oh, this is terrible! Won’t you take ten 
dollars and let me go ?”’ 

‘‘No; I must have the whole. Stop the 
horse, I say !”’ 

With an appearance of great reluctance Geraid 
obeyed directions and halted the horse. 

The tramp descended from the wagon. 

‘¢ Now hand me the box,”’ he said. 

Gerald allowed him to take out the box. Then 
he whipped up the horse, leaving the tramp, as 
he supposed, master of the situation. 

He laughed as he saw Gerald driving off. 

‘‘The boy is pretty well scared,’’ he said to 
himself. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
SAUL GRIDLEY SEEKS REVENGE. 


THE tramp was only amused by Gerald’s pre- 
cipitate flight. There was no object in pursuing 
him, as he had obtained what he sought—the 
box of gold coins. He was in a hurry to open 
it, and realized his good fortune. He felt that 
Fortune had been kind to him. When once the 
gold was transferred to his pockets, he would 
leave the neighborhood, as he knew very well 
that by the miners’ code the robbery would be 
punished with death. 

There was an obstacle, however, to his realiz- 
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ing the fruits of victory. The tin box was 
locked. 

‘‘ Why didn’t the kid give me the key ?’”’ he 
complained, in a tone of annoyance. 

However, that was not a serious consideration. 
He could break open the box with a sizable 
stone, and he at once began to look for one. He 
had to go some distance before he found one that 
would answer his purpose. Meanwhile, as he 
carried the box, he heard from time to time the 
rattling of the coins as he interpreted, though, as 
we know, the noise was made by the gravel 
stones with which Gerald had supplied their 
place. However, it was only prolonging his an- 
ticipation, and anticipation is always pleasant. 
He laughed to himself as he thought of Gerald 
arriving at the bank without the gold. Decid- 
edly it was the richest joke of the season. 

At last he found a stone that suited his pur- 
pose, and began to hammer away at the lock of 
the box. There was only slight delay. The 
box flew open, and with a smile of gleeful antici- 
pation the thief looked into it. 

I will not stain my pages with the profane ex- 
clamation which his bitter disappointment drew 
from him. The cup of success was dashed from 
his lips just as he was ready to taste its contents. 
The result of his enterprise was only a heap of 
gravel stones ! 

‘The boy has made a fool of me!’’ he said, 
bitterly. ‘‘ But where is the gold ?”’ 

It did not take him long to guess the nature 
of the trick that Gerald had played upon him. 
He gnashed his teeth with rage when he thought 
of Gerald riding away with the gold in his 
pocket, or elsewhere secreted in the wagon. 

‘*1’d like to choke the kid!’ he growled be- 
tween his set teeth. 

He understood now why Gerald had driven 
away so rapidly. If there had been the slight- 
est chance of overtaking him, he would have set 
out in pursuit. But by this time the boy was 
near a mile away, and it would have been fool- 
ish for him to entertain such a thought. 

In his anger he kicked the tin box furiously ; 
and, not content with that, he picked it up and 
flung it as far as he was able. He pictured to 
himself Gerald entering the bank and depositing 
the gold—his gold, as he regarded it—and enter- 
taining the bank officials with an account of the 
way in which he had fooled the robber. If only 
he could be revenged upon Gerald, that would 
be a satisfaction though the gold coins were lost. 

Meanwhile Gerald kept on his way till he 
reached the bank. He introduced himself to the 
receiving teller as representing Mr. Nixon, and 
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began to draw out the 
pocket. 


ay 


gold coins from his 


You seem loaded down with gold,” said the 
teller. ‘‘ Why didn’t you bring the gold in a 
box or bag !’’ 


‘*T started with it in a box, but put it in my 
pockets for security.”’ 


‘* You thought that more secure ?”’ 


“Yes, sir. But 
have been robbed.”’ 
‘* How is that ?’’ 


for my doing so I should 


Gerald explained the 


encounter with the 
tramp. 


‘* | see you are smart,’’ said the teller, approv- 
ingly. ‘‘ The thief will probably be considerably 
disappointed when he opens the box.”’ 
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‘I should like to have been present and wit- 
nessed his surprise,’’ said Gerald, laughing. 

‘‘Are you not afraid he will waylay you on 
your way back, and try to get revenge ?”’ 

Gerald looked thoughtful. He realized the 
danger. 


, 


‘What would you advise me to do?’ he 


asked. 

‘*T’]l tell you. How soon do you start ?”’ 

‘Tn an hour.’’ 

‘Would you object to a companion ?”’ 

‘No. I should be glad of company.”’ 

‘Then it can be arranged. My brother-in- 
law wants to go to Campville. He is a strong, 
robust man, who is six feet in height, and 
would tip the scales at two hundred. If you 
have him with you I think your dishonest friend 
won’t be in any hurry to attack you.”’ 

Gerald listened to these words with satisfac- 
tion. He knew that the highwayman was more 
than a match for him in physical strength, and 
might inflict upon him a serious injury. The 
plan proposed would insure his safety. 

It chanced at this moment the person referred 
to entered the bank. 

‘* Louis,’’ said the receiving teller, ‘‘ here is a 
young man who offers to give you a ride to 
Campville.’’ 

‘*T shall consider it quite a favor.”’ 

‘T ought to warn you that he may be stopped 
by a highwayman. If you feel nervous 24 





‘Tf there is only one person, I think we can 
manage him, Mr. és 





‘* Lane—Gerald Lane. Mr. Lane, here is my 
brother-in-law, Louis Bean.’’ 

Gerald shook hands with his new acquaint- 
ance, and gave a brief account of his encounter 
with the tramp on his way over. 

‘We will give him a warm reception if he 
undertakes to attack us, Mr. Lane. You played 
a neat trick on him. So you represent Mr. 
Nixon ?”’ 

‘¢- Yes, sir. I shall remain with him fora time.”’ 

‘¢ Have you known him long?’ 

‘‘T was sent out by a friend in the East, to 
whom he wrote, explaining his need of help.”’ 

‘¢T suppose the old man is rich ?”’ 

‘* At any rate, he has money enough to sup- 
port himself in comfort.’’ 

‘‘He hasn’t enjoyed much of that for some 
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years. I remember his cabin at Campville. It 
wasn’t fit for anyone to live in.”’ 

‘*]T induced him to move into the house form- 
erly occupied by Jim Morris.”’ 

‘‘Was he willing to move? Didn’t he mind 
the expense ?”’ 

‘“Mr. Nixon is not a mean man. He lived 
poorly because he had not energy enough to 
make other arrangements. He lets me spend 
whatever I like for him.”’ 

‘‘He is fortunate in having someone to look 
after him. When do you want to start ?”’ 

‘* As soon as I have got some dinner. Is there 
a restaurant or hotel in the town ?”’ 

‘* No, but I will take you round to my house. 
Mrs. Bean will be glad to give you a dinner.’’ 

Half an hour later Gerald and his new friend 
set out for Campville. 

‘If your friend of the morning stops you,”’ 
said Louis Bean, ‘it will be at a point about 
four miles distant. When we approach the 
place I will get out and conceal myself, to give 
him a chance to show what he intends to do. I 
will see that he does no harm. We will have 
another joke at his expense !’’ 

This proposal suited Gerald, who had no objec- 
tion to a second discomfiture of the ruffian from 
whom he had already had one narrow escape. 

At the point indicated by his companion, 
Louis Bean got out of the wagon and hid him- 
self behind a clump of trees. 

‘*Perhaps he may have seen me,’’ he said. 
‘*Tf so we shall have no fun. We shall soon 
find out.”’ 

Gerald rode on slowly. 

‘‘When matters are near the danger line,’ 
said Bean, ‘‘ blow this whistle.”’ 

Gerald drove on slowly, hoping that the ruffian 
would appear. He had a sense of humor which 
would be gratified by the opportunity to turn 
the tables on him. 

Saul Gridley’s anger had not cooled in the 
three hours since he saw Gerald riding off, after 
serving him a trick which humiliated him the 
more because he felt that he had been worsted 
by a mere boy. He resolved to punish him for 
the trick, and felt sure that he would have a 
chance to do it. There was but one road by 
which Gerald could return from Fairfield—the 
same road by which he went. 


( To be continued. ) 
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“HOW LISA LOVED THE KING.” 


Mr. E. Blair Leighton has chosen for one of his ro- 
mantic compositions an incident from one of the 
rich tales with which Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron ”’ 
abounds. We present a reproduction of it in this 
number, on page 584. The story, briefly told, is as 
follows: Lisa, the daughter of a rich apothecary in 
Palermo, sees King Pietro, the lord of the island, in 
the street one day and straightway falls madly in love 
with him. Her passion is naturally hopeless, and soon 
sends her into a decline. In spite of all that her fa- 
ther and mother can do, she is like to die; so, being 
determined that before her death the king shall know of 
her affection, she requests his favorite musician, Mi- 
naccio d’ Arezzo, to come and sing to her. After listen- 
ing to his songs, she tells him privately of the cause 
of her illness. Minaccio promises to help her, and, on 
his return to the king, sings him a new ballad, setting 
forth Lisa’s hopeless love. The king is interested, and 
inquires of Minaccio how he came by it. Minaccio 
tells him the whole story, and the good-natured king 
goes to see Lisa; which kindness affects her so much 
that she is soon as well as ever. Whereupon the 
king gives her in marriage to a young gentleman of 
uis court, and bestows a dowry upon her. 


“THERE’S RUE FOR YOU.” 


Ophelia—‘‘ There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance. 
and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 
-‘* Hamlet,’’ Act IV., Scene V. 


We reproduce on page 529 al} admirably conceived 
painting by a woman, Miss Henrietta Rae. It illustrhtes 
an incident in the fourth act of Shakespeare’s perhaps 
best known play. Laertes, son to the dead Polonius, 
has returned in haste from France to seek vengeance 
for his father’s death, and, supported by the people, 
who shout to make him king, has burst impetuously 
in to interrogate King Claudius and the Queen, Ham- 
let’s mother. His Danish followers remain on the 
threshold. During a stormy discussion with the royal 
pair, there is a commotion without, and there enters 
Ophelia, sister to Laertes, crazed by the love of Ham- 
let and the death of her father. She is crowned with 
wildflowers, and bears others in the skirt of her flow- 
ing gown, and she strews them about her as she gives 
utterance to her sad lines, interspersed with mad 
snatches of song. It is this scene which the artist has 
so charmingly depicted. Ophelia continues : ‘‘ There’s 
fennel for you and columbines ; there’s rue for you; 
and here’s some for me—we may call it herb-grace o’ 
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Sundays. Oh, you must wear your rue with a differ- 
ence. There’sa daisy. I would give you some violets, 
but they withered all when my father died > After 
a few more passages she makes her exit, and the news 
is shortly brought to the king and her brother that 
she has been drowned while striving to hang a gar- 
land of weeds upon a willow. 





‘THE VIRGIN’S OFFERING.” 


The reproduction of the painting by Antoine Fabrés, 
given on page 527 of this number, is an excellent 
example of its school. For those to whom an exhu- 
berance of details appeals, it should be particularly 
satisfactory, for it is a perfect mine of that commod- 
ity, while still preserving a remarkable quality of 
simplicity in tone. The story is well told, and the 
varying problems of expression are not difficult to 
solve. There is an added comfort, too, in the fact that 
in the event of a false solution, no one is hurt. A 
picture has this characteristic in common with de- 
scriptive or programme music: so long as you are 
yourself satisfied with your translation of it, all is well, 
and the purpose of the composition performed. 

Therefore, the present incumbent modestly offers 
his reading of the composition before us. The early 
Church of Rome was more wont to barter its prayers than 
to make of them a gratis offering, and at the period 
here depicted, the early part or middle of the sixteenth 
century, it also drove quite a thriving business in the 
sale of what it called ‘“ indulgences,’’ or licenses for a 
temporary straying from the straight and narrow path. 
The more extensive the proposed excursion, the heav- 
ier the tax. The cowled and beaded and rope-bound 
mediators between erring humanity and divine wrath 


. were also prepared to furnish immunity—for a reasona- 


ble consideration—for such aberrations as had not been 
duly provided for in advance. Therefore we have a 
widely varying list of motives—from which the observer 
‘van choose according to his temperament—which might 
impel liberality on the part of poor humanity toward 
the ecclesiast. So, for prayers or for praises, for sin 
or for sorrow, for indulgences or for masses, they make 
their offering to the Church. The Church purses up 
its mouth in an effort to dissimulate its satisfaction, 
but the gloating eyes, but half masked behind the 
ponderous spectacles, allow us a clear view of the 
truth. Poor humanity, meanwhile, is perhaps holding 
forth on the value of the gift, telling of the fair and 
illustrious necks it has graced, while the feminine rep- 
resentative is taking a regretful last look at her best 
necklace, or is wrapped in religious fervor ; as I said, 
just as you please to read it. 
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ALLow everybody’s fault to sleep at his own door. 
% * 

Crowd one good action so close to another that there 

may not be the least empty space between them. 
a rs 

An English gentleman who has been touring in this 
country for several months was recently asked what 
trait in the average native American in society and 
business had most impressed him, and he promptly 
answered, ‘‘ Gracious politeness without condescension 
on the one hand, or on the other any suspicion of 
fawning.’’ All will agree to the accurracy of his ob- 
servation, and to his skill in the epigrammatic. Surely 
the birthright of American self-respect when fitly worn 
ennobles the humblest citizen. 

* * 

The much-used word ‘ boudoir” really means a 
sulkery. It is derived from the French verb bouderie, 
meaning to sulk. Thackeray had a room in his house, 
upon the door of which was the sign, ‘‘ My Sulkery.”’ 
Whenever the door was locked he was never to be dis- 
turbed. While it is bad form to sulk in the presence 
of the family, or of company, it is not in solitude. 
There are oftentimes and occasions when one ought 
to sulk with himself, or herself, as a sort of penance 
Clearly Hamlet sulked when he uttered his famous 
soliloquy. 

* * * 

Word comes from the Riviera of this Union—the 
Florida coast—that the favorite mocking bird of its 
clime and the disfavored alligator are in danger of be- 
coming extinct, like the dodo and mastodon, and 
therein to keep company with the bison, who is chiefly 
represented now in captivity at one of the suburban 
parks of New York City. Word also comes from Asia 
and Africa that there is danger of the elephant sharing 
the fate of the bison. And the question is worth de- 
bating whether there will be for our next second gen- 
eration as good a specimen of the animal kingdom as 
were seen in the first known menagerie as controlled 
by Noah. 

* * * 

Throughout many Northern regions readers of the 
Poputar Montuty have found themselves in company 
with a heroine of Tennyson, whose ‘‘ heart was a-weary, 
waiting forthe May.’’ For in so many of those regions 

‘winter had been lingering and apparently ready to 
chill the lap of May,’ according to a poetic suggestion 
of Oliver Goldsmith. But, chills to the contrary, early 
vegetables from Bermuda, strawberries from Florida, 
shad from Northern rivers, and Spanish mackerel and 
pompano from Southern waters, make the resident of 
Northern cities forget cold March winds, disappointing 
April showers, and the absence of oysters excluded by 
the absence of the letter R in the spelling of May. 


The conundrum as to when one century ends and a 


new one begins still holds puzzling claim. The query 
calls for an arbitrary solution, and is not a mere matter 
of arithmetic—as arbitrary as the fact that a year em- 
braces 365 days, although arbitrary fifty-two weeks, 


consisting of seven days each, make only 364 days. At 


sea when eight bells are struck, and the clock hour is 
announced in accordance, the order of the superior 
officer who hears the announcement is ‘‘ Make it 
s0.’’ Now, although the hundred years of the first 
Christian century did not fully expire until December 


3ist, A.D. 100, and, mathematically, the first century 
then ended, and the second century began to run from 
the Ist day of January, A.D. 201, vet the first day of 
the year 200 was always spoken of as within the second 
century, although only ninety-nine years of a century 
of a hundred years had then ended. It was a case of 
‘make it so.’”’ If the second century began only with 
New’s Year’s Day, A.D. 201, then the day A.D. 200 was 
still in the first century, for a hundred years were not 
then completed, and the year 1900 was still in the 
eighteenth century. Arbitrarily, therefore, when the 
Slst day of December, 1899, ends, the nineteenth cen- 
tury ends, and New Year’s Day, 1900, the twentieth 
century begins, and wishes can then be in order not 
only for a Happy New Year, but for a happy century 
to the babe born on the first day of the year. The co- 
nundrum must looked at mathematically, but by 


the light of tradition and historical arbitrary custom. 
Epigrammatic style in a sermon is exceptional. Re- 
cently two New York clergymen on the same Sunday 


illustrated the exceptions. The Rey. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott — successor to Hemry Ward Beecher—mitigated 


much of the wrath of those who do not agree with 
his view about the story of Jonah and the whale, as 
being legendary by these epigrammatic sentences : 


‘No ambition can take the place of love. The man or 
woman who has a fine house, elegant equipages and 
not love is to be pitied. The man or woman who has 
no equipage but a baby carriage, whose books are the 
daily press, whose clothes are twice turned, but in 
whose heart is love, needs pity from no one.’’ At 
probably the same moment of time the Rev. Dr. Ry- 
lance—formerly an English vicar, and now rector of 
the famous old-time Church of St. Mark’s, from the 
burial yard of which twenty years ago was stolen 
the remains of A. T. Stewart—was uttering these addi- 
tional epigrams: ‘‘ The growth of the newspaper has 
been marvelous. It refreshes the mind. It interests 
the people and keeps them in touch with their fellow 
men all over the world. The newspaper does more 
toward the maintenance of the prerogative of citizen- 
ship than any other instrumentality. It investigates 
science ; it directs charity ; it is the best auxiliary to 
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the courts of law. Wrongdoers stand more in fear of 
the newspaper than of all the anathemas of the 
churches.’? The reverend gentleman might have truth- 
fully classed with the newspaper the magazine—the 
growth of which during the last half century has been 
equally marvelous. 

% 

It will soon be in orderas this century closes to 
give the nineteenth a name ; to accompany other cen- 
turies named as the Crusade Century, the Dark Cen- 
tury, the Century of Reformation and of Printing and 
the Military Century. The Portfolio suggests that the 
nineteenth shall be known as the Century of Inven- 
tion. For between the times of Presidents Washington 
and McKinley have been invented the steamboat and 
locomotive, the cotton gin, the friction match, the 
illuminations by gas and electricity, the telegraph and 
cable, the daguerreotype and photograph, the sewing 
machine, the telephone and the mowing and reaping 
machines, which are leading inventions among a hun- 
dred other valuable ones, three-fourths of which are 
of American origin. 

* * 

In the closing years of the twenties, sympathy for 
Greece as against Turkey, and for one of the South 
American countries as against Spain, was being excited 
in Congress and among the entire American people. 
History at these closing years of the century seems to 
be in respect to such Congressional and popular inter- 
est repeating itself, with fresh sympathy and concern 
for Greece, as well as for Cuba against the same old 
Spaniard. Those seventy-year ago struggles of Greece 
called forth burning poetic words from our own and 
from English poets. What reader cannot recall the burn- 
ing apostrophe of Byron to Greece in the seventy-sixth 
verse of his second canto of ‘‘Childe Harold,’’ begin- 
ning : 

** Hereditary bondsmen know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ? 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? No!’ 


Substantially, Byron gave his life for Greece, for it 
was exposure in the siege of Lepanto which gave him 
the pneumonia, of which he, untimely, died. New 
York’s famous poet, Fitz-Greene Halleck, sang them 
his stirring lyric of ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,’’ in which his 
description of Greek against Turk is spoken as a piece 
by many a schoolboy. A New England poet, James 
Gordon Brooks, also took Greece for a theme, and 
referring to her failure (owing to the infamous action 
of selfish foreign powers) closed his poem thus: 


‘‘Ah, Freedom never more shall cease 

To pour her mournful requiem 
O’er blighted, lost, degraded Greece !’’ 
The present crisis for Greece ought to draw new in- 
spiration for fresh poets in this country, and perhaps 
summon in England another Byron—for its people, 
whatever be the aspect of their Government in re- 
taining Turkey as the buffer country for British rule in 
India, the English, led by Gladstone, do not in 1897 
condone oppression as they did in 1777. This pro- 
gressing — and, indeed, progressive—current year will 
undoubtedly seal the fate or resurrection of both 
Greece and Cuba. 


PORTFOLIO. 


Poulet 4 la Marengo is a dish often mentioned upon 
breakfast menus, It was first prepared by Napoleon’s 
chef on the morning of that great battle of Marengo, and 
partaken of by Bonaparte before he rode out to direct 
the conflict. His chef always claimed that the delicious 
dish inspired the victor general. Perhaps he was right, 
for no one ever partook of the above-named dish at 
breakfast without feeling inspired to good exertion 
for hours following the repast. And now comes the 
colored chef of General Robert Lee to explain that, 
on the other hand, an excellent breakfast dish cost the 
Confederates the loss of Gettysburg. In a communica- 
tion to the New Orleans Times-Democrat the now aged 
negro cook says that on the first morning of the Get- 
tysburg battle, attracted by the delightful Northern 
flour, and being in a land flowing with milk and 
honey, after some dieting in Virginia, he made flap- 
jacks for General Lee in a new and improved culinary 
fashion, whereof the latter partook so largely as to 
find himself on the field oppressed with horrible dys- 
pepsia, which incapacitated the general's clear headed- 
ness and lost him the battle. Perhaps, however, Gen- 
eral Daniel E. Sickles, the legless hero of that contest, as 
he stumps around on his eloquent crutch may deny 
that dyspepsia and flap-jacks saved his Union at Get- 
tysburg. Against Marengo, therefore, may be set off 
Gettysburg in the menu way. 

* * * 
Epitor, Frank Lesiiz’s Poputar Monruay : 

Dear Sir—‘‘ Your Portfolio paragraph, in which you 
speak of a gentleman in evening dress being mistaken 
for a waiter, reminds me of an amusing incident which 
happened to myself. 

‘In 1865 I was stationed down at Aldershot Camp, 
about thirty miles from London, England, and from 
there, on the Derby day, went to see the celebrated 
race meeting at Epsom, when the Derby was won by 
Count La Grange’s horse ‘ Gladiateur.’ I was dressed 
in the then fashionable costume for the Derby : Blue 
frock-coat, light pants, white vest, and white hat with 
blue veil, and outside a duster. On coming back, I 
went down past Whitehall, and passed the various sen- 
tries which are posted over the different public build- 
ings, and everyone of them saluted me. I was rather 
doubtful whom I represented, as no part of my costume 
could suggest my position as an army officer. 

‘‘A brother officer in the artillery, whose uncle, a 
member of Parliament, was to have a ball at his house 
at Kensington, to which I had been invited, was to 
meet me later. We left his uncle’s house at an early 
hour next morning, hoping to find a hansom or some 
conveyance to take us down to our lodgings, where we 
would change our evening dress, but the Cremorne 
Gardens were then in existence, and Derby night was 
a high festival there and no vehicle was to be had. 
We had, therefore, to walk. We were wearing dusters 
over our evening dress, and, as we walked along the 
street, some newspaper boys or street gamins met us, 
at which time a gust of wind blew our dusters open 
and displayed our evening dress, and the boys immedi- 
ately took in the situation and called out: ‘‘ There’s 
two waiters coming from a ball.’’ The sentries had 
mistaken me possibly for some German prince or 
other celebrity. The boys gave us another idea of our- 
selves, R, A. SkvEs.”’ 
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JUNE. 
By CECIL BURLEIGH. 
WEET ix the breath of thy rOSES, 
Over the earth’ s carpet strewn ; 
Each hud thy fond face discloses, 
Herald of sunmer, fair June ! 




















Nwiftly glide Ss oon the bright rive ° 
Singing sone rythmical run 
O erhead, the hirds. all -qulee 


Ti ll of thy coming, sieet Ji 


| Sile nf, asleep, lies th 
Sun-hathed ix cole / } and dune, 
Stilled ave all strife « motion. 


Lulled hy thy pre . ear June. 


LOSSOMS and buds now 7] 
Loud swells the joyous 
Nature thy fair form hehol 


Smiles at thy coming, 





Mi rmry and glad in ixhine, 


karth, sea and l/l in tune, 
. Shouts the whol / if thy coming, 
Wi leomes thee. . f ionth of June ! 
Frayrant a fresh as thy roses 
Manifol ities are strewn : ' 


All the eart dhh PE Poses 


Tn thy loved June. 
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Drawn by H. M. Eaton Tilustrating “ An Inclosed Garden.” 


fFOUND HIS MORNING’S ACQUAINTANCE IN POSSESSION OF THE PARTICULAR CORNER HE HAD IN VIEW.”? 





